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The sower is dead, the reaper sleeps. 
Autumn is past, and my familiar garden 
Forsaken, and a piay-ground of cold winds, 

O kindest of the kind, take thou this book. 
Let it sink into thy soul as raindrops 
Sink into the embracing oceans. 

Behold my barren garden, chill with f eg. 
For all my sun is painted in this book. 
Lighting parallel paths that we must take, 

P, H, 
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The Son of Magnus- 

L 

MJALMAR TRU LING rose from the 
* * table and through the open door 
looked out across the harbor of Sta- 
vanger. He was a man of wonderful 
vitality in spite of his seventy-five years. 
Outward circumstances made but slight im- 
pression on his mind. He bore the burden 
of sorrow carelessly and with indifference. 
And when it became too heavy he threw it 
off his back. He had long ceased brooding 
over his daughter Bergliot's unhappiness. 
In truth he had probably never brooded 
over it at all. The unfortunate affair 
merely annoyed him. In his son Sigurd 
he saw much of his own temperament and 
liked the boy on this account He was 
therefore sorry to lose hiiti. Of his children 
-oftly Befglie>tTemained; Besides hatwg'the 
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slayer of Sigurd, he began to hate his 
daugfhtlesr, wi^o loved M^^g^s H^ug and 
who was shortly to marry him. By making 
use of every instrument in his power, pre- 
varication, ^Qmny and fniggardly actions 
amounting to cruelty, he forced his daugh- 
ter into temporary submission. He had 
wealth, and for a time lavished money on 
her, all the while hating her and even de- 
spising himseiif. But this course, he 
thought, was a slow rev^ige. It was the 
only iorm f^f <5*ti3flic4ion he could find- 
But at ihe Krth of thechiWl be bui^t ii^to 
a fit of .p35siofi that ^nearly ended hh life. 
He vowed that he woiild kail both qhild and 
father. After a week he was calm enough 
to ask the sex of the baby. When Bergliot 
toM him it waa a son be^most smiled. By 
the most yarded arrangememtt not even 
the mo^t intimate family friendss— *«of whom 
tjiere waere Extremely few-^^^en^r teariwid 
4l»t BfirgHsHt Thiliog was a m^Ml3wn Serw 
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eral weeks afterward she left her father, 
going ^rst to Christiania, thea to Bergen 
aind finally to Chmtiansund. 

To (Ms daughter Hjalmar sont small sams 
of money, monthly, bnt they carried on no 
correspondence. After her <departure she 
never tteturni^ to Stsuv^anger, nor did her 
father ever ask her to his home. From the 
traders the •old man inquired from time to 
time of her circumstances, her heaith and 
dF thi boy. In this way he got little glean- 
ings <rf Bergliot^s exastence. From the in- 
lormation he neasoned that she was suffer- 
ing and this pleased hiiQ. 

A few days ago the news was brought to 
him by a captain of a bark which was just 
come from Christtansund that his daughter 
was seriously ill. Indeed it was feared that 
she had not long to live. At first H jalmar 
took the iTtte})ig€nce wkhout any manif esta- 
tidH of ^i«f. • Me frownsed, however and 
9€ol4tod his iA4rn «lt<^ n«e(Htttly 1^^ 
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Even the comely, sweet-faced Hilda, a child 
he took into his household to keep him 
company two years ago, suffered. But 
when he came to think of Erik and his 
future, he began to regard the whole matter 
in a somewhat rational spirit If Bergliot 
should die, would not the boy fall into the 
clutch of Magnus Haug ? He knew posi- 
tively that Magnus Haug was living. This 
fact Erik should never know. 

Some reflection finally made him decide 
to go to Christiansund. But there was no 
hurry, his men were busy in the fields and 
he had affairs to guide. It was hard for 
him to believe that Bergliot really was 
dying. If she was, the truth would, he 
thought, be brought to him by sources more 
reliable than the words of a sea-captain who 
had probably exaggerated the loose details 
of a rumor. However, he ^rew restless, 
and this afternoon toward evening would 
sail for?hitr home, taking HiWat the Skcttef^ 
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year-old girl with him. It made him proud 
to feel that he was yet hearty and strong 
enough to undertake such a voyage. He 
could not help but wonder how Erik looked — 
what kind of a lad was he now ? Could 
he use the sword, — or handle the plough ? 
Had he a bright head — a strong body — a 
quick foot ? 

Hjalmar stepped out upon the porch, 
leisurely, and looked toward the east across 
the fjord at the jumbled mountains. The 
fine elastic breezes which seemed to come 
as if rolled over their summits cooled the 
air delightfully. A crowd of urchins were 
bathing in the bay. They were noisy, and 
chased each other like barbarians on the 
shore. Their frolic engaged the attention 
of Hjalmar for some minutes, not agreeably, 
for the old man could never bear to see 
children amusing themselves even though 
in innocent pastime. He frowned, — how 
easily he frowned, his forehead was made 
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for frowning, you would say, — ^and stamped 
his foot petulantly on the boards. 

" The fields need those youngsters, and 
not the sea," he mumbled. " It is the fault 
of the parents." 

" What is the fault of the parents, grand- 
father ? " Hilda asked froni the doorway. 

" Oh, look at those young rascals on the 
beach!" 

The girl looked and burst into laughter. 

"What fun they are having I They 
swim like 5shes. Oh, look, grandfather, the 
biggest boy is going to dive from the 
boat!" 

" He will break his neck," said the old 
man. Then turning to the girl. " Havfe you 
your clothes ready ? " 

" Yes, grandfather." 

Hjalmar Truling surveyed the child for 
a full moment. Her manner, her whole 
appearance, at this moment came to him in 
a new, strange way : the soft red cheeks, the 
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blue eyes, the clean, wavy hair, flaunting 
now in the wind, — he had never seen such 
beauty. He looked at her dress, troubled 
and disappointed. He even touched it 
with his shrunken fingers. 

" Hilda, you have a better dress — ^the one 
with gold embroidery. Where is that 
one?" 

" In my room, grandfather." 

Hjalmarwas silent for a time, but his eyes 

did not leave the girl. Hilda, perfectly at 

ease, continued to watch the young bathers. 

The color had gradually come into the old 

man's cheeks. He stood now as one who 

has found joy and embraces it, forgetting 

the past, forgetting everything but himself. 

He put his hand on the girl's head softly 

and stroked it with tenderness. Hilda, 

at first, was only surprised. Hjalmar 

Truling had probably taken too much wine 

at the dinner, she thought. She grew 

apprehensive, and the attitude of each 
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became awkward. At last she smiled and 
drew back. But H jalmar took firm bold of 
her wrist. 

" You are not afraid of me, Hilda ? " 

" No, grandfather." 

" Have I not been kind to you ? " 

"Yes, very kind. I should not know 
what to do, if ^" 

" Ah, speak not of that, my girl. Come, 

come closer Why, we know each other 

so well — do we not ? " 

He put his arm around her and kissed 
her burning cheek. Hilda tried to release 
herself. 

" You do not like me, Hilda ?" 

" Yes, yes, grandfather, but I fear some* 
one will see us." 

" What care I — ^what care I, my little girl ? 
They shall see more indeed — ^they shall 
see me lead you to the altar — they shall see 
you mistress of my house." He pressed 
her violently to his heart. 
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" Your mistress ! " the girl cried, h^r 
eyes filling with tears. 

" Do not weep, little Hilda, do not 
weep," said Hjalmar Truling, soothingly. 

They walked into the room together. 

** And you shall have dresses and jewels, 

my girl. And when I die " At this point 

Hjalmar frowned. 

" But you must not die," Hilda said, 
putting her hand on his shoulder. 

Hjalmar kissed her. 

"Not now, my child, not now. Some- 
times I feel very old, as if every year of my 
age were men pricking me in so many 
places with keen-pointed little knives. Look 
at my arm ! It is an old woman's, Hilda* 
And at my back ! It is bent ? No. It 
is as straight as my will. Even death 
shall not bend it. And my eyes ! Are 
they not fresh — have they not fire and 
life, Hilda? You have seen me run — my 
lungs are good. And my heart ! Ah ! 
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there's nothing in my heart but you, my 
child ! " 

" Then I may no longer call you grand- 
father?" 

** The devil, no I " Hjalmar laughed, 
wiping his forehead. " Call me husband." 

" Now ?" cried the girl, surprised. 

" No, after next Sunday." 

Hjalmar rose from the sofa and left the 
room, saying he had business to attend to 
immediately before leaving, and requesting 
Hilda to wear her best dress for the 
voyage. The girl went to the door of the 
stairway, slowly. She was no longer the 
homeless orphan, Hilda. All around her, 
within easy reach, luxury lay yawning. 
The fruit would rot on the trees. Hjalmar 
was old, rich, ugly. She was young, poor, 
pretty. Here was a contrast, significant 
because it balanced. Love him? Poor 
girl ! Hjalmar was an automaton — a man 
of wood with bellows for lungs. No, she 
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did not love him. She was looking in a 
mirror and trying just to make the reflection 
of herself smile. She succeeded. The bodi- 
less, bloodless figure in the glass smiled and 
was happy. And perhaps Hilda envied it. 

She went out upon the porch, and stood 
there awhile watching the leaping youngsters 
in the sea. There were both boys and girls. 
How young they seemed, and how care- 
lessly they ran about ! Hilda remembered 
that she was but a child. A feeling seized 
her to run out and join in the sport of her 
equals. It would be good to be among 
young people again. 

'* Grandfather is so very old," she said to 
herself, smiling at the sound of the words. 
One might wonder if she had forgotten that 
she was to be his wife. And yet she had 
made no promise. Suppose she refused 
him ? Would it not be foolish to let the 
opportunity slip? Such a chance! No 
matter; a fair bargain withal. The gain 
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was H jalmar Truling's, if gain there would 
be ; she thought 

" He is not going to marry me for my 
own sake," the girl whispered as if to a 
companion, but she was staring at a girl who 
seemed particularly vivacious in the water. 
Again Hilda would have gone to the beach. 
For the moment Hjalmar Truling's house 
seemed strange and inhospitable ; but not 
unhandsome. No ; the furniture, the dra- 
peries, the porcelain, the table, all still 
held a peculiar attractiveness to the girl. It 
would be her home. Her home — how well 
that sounded. Hilda Anderson, mistress 
and wife of Hjalmar Truling. The gossips 
would put big exclamation marks in their 
letters when they mentioned it. The town 
would take off its hat, and kiss her hand. 
Of course, it was all very natural. People 
would be jealous, but, as they feared Hjalmar 
Truling, they would not dare to persecute her. 

And when Hjalmar Truling w^as iio 
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more — ^what then ? She would be without 
protection. Her parents died before the 
girl was ten. She was without " protection " 
then. In case of her husband's death, there 
was the money (she knew how much), and 
the lands, cattle, house ; enough to call one 
rich. 

Hilda was deep in thought now. The 
situation presented a problem for solution 
or conjecture. She seated herself on the 
railing, and looked through the door-way 
into the dining-room. Behind the table 
hung a breast portrait of Hjalmar Truling. 
The artist had made it true to life. Hilda 
smiled as she looked at it. After his death 
the portrait would remain. It should be 
kept in the same spot, out of respect to his 
memory. She liked this idea immensely. 
After all Hjalmar Truling was a good old 
man. He had been kind to her. He was 
the only person on earth who had been kind 
to her : She owed him so many things— 
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fine dresses, jewels, laces — ^things that had 
made her happy ; not very happy, because 
she knew that the old man could afford to 
make these gifts to her; and she knew, 
above all, that some day she would be com- 
pelled, practically, to pay for them. 

And that day was now at her elbow. 
Sunday, in the church, at the altar, in her 
finest clothes, she would stand with Hjal- 
mar Truling's shrunken hand in hers— and 
promise — ^promise to obey. Certainly she 
would carry out her part of the marriage 
contract. 

Hilda got up, looked once more at the 

children in the water, and walked slowly 

into the room. There was an air of certain 

haughtiness and quickening strength about 

her ; as were she resolved to add a dozen 

years of life to her age. In reality she was 

merely preparing herself to meet Hjalmar 

Truling properly in her new r6le. Another 

preparation at first was distressing. 
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Suddenly Hilda heard footsteps, then a 
door slammed, and Hjalmar Truling came 
hurriedly into the room. He was flushed 
with excitement and anger. 

** Hilda, make haste I" he cried, "we will 
be married this afternoon — ^put on your best 
dress — ^have you forgotten ? " 

" Oh, grandfather, so soon." 

" So soon, yes, of course. But be quick, 
Pastor Birke will be here in fifteen min- 
utes ! " 

The girl hesitated a moment, then ran 
up the stairs to her room. Hjalmar Trul- 
ing poured himself a glass of wine and sat 
down, crossing his legs. 

"The devil take the minister," he mut- 
tered, half aloud, " asking me to wait I 
Ah, but I knew a few extra pieces of gold 
would bring him to terms." 

He tapped the table with his long, lean 
fingers, sighed agreeably and swallowed an- 
other draught of the wine. He sat for a 
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while admiring his new boots, which were 
polished to a glitter, and thinking of the 
beauty of Hilda. A sharp knock on the 
door startled hinu It was not the minister 
as he expected, but a boy carrying a long, 
sealed envelope. Hjalmar, without a ques- 
tion, broke the seal at once and began to 
read slowly. The perspiration broke out 
on his face, and he trembled a little. Finally 
he looked up at the messenger. 

" What are you waiting for, you young 
vagabond ? Get out ! " 

The "young vagabond" turned like a 
screw and hurried away. Hjalmar Truling, 
the letter in his left hand, marched up and 
down in the room till his old legs tired. 
Goin^, at last, to the door of the stairway, 
he called Hilda with a voice of distant 
thunder. The girl answered that she was 
coming. When Hilda entered the room 
Hjalmar was staring wildly at the paper in 
his hand. He turned abruptly on the girl, 
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looked at her dress, then burst out in exe- 
crations over the minister's tardiness. 

" The fool ! " he roared ; " and I am pay- 
ing him well" 

He frowned and went out upon the 
porch. 

" He is coming now, the old idiot ! " he 
called, going back ; " one would think from 
his walk that he were coming to bury me." 

"You are not going to Christiansund 
to-day, grandfather?" Hilda asked, with 
some concern. 

"Of course we are. I have news of 

my ^" he hesitated " Well, you shall 

know, Hilda, — my daughter is dead." 

" Dead ! " cried the girl. 

" That's not so bad, but some devil has 
stolen her body." 

Hilda began to cry and turned away, 
while the old man, seating himself, brought 
down his clenched fist on the hard oak 
table. 
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"He shall hang for that work, the miser-^ 
able tyrant! It was not enough that he 
killed Sigurd— but— but^—" 

Half an hour later, Hjalmar Truling and 
Hilda, man and wife, were on their way to 
Christiansund. 
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II. 

L^RIC had been sitting for some time in 
^^ the room without a light. The 
smooth sound of the slow-rolling sea came 
like a continuous echo through the open 
window. It brought him peace, and soothed 
as a mother's whispered song soothes her 
child at evening. He was young, un- 
travelled, unsure. But he was like a bird in 
a nest on the ground filled with desire to 
make the first great test of strength. A 
strange magnet breath lifted him to his full 
height He envied the strong flight of the 
eagles. Yet he would climb before he 
would leap. His springing-board should be 
the mountain. To reach the uppermost 
shoulder of the earth and then to hurl him- 
self upward, this was Erik Truling's aim. 
But Erik Truling stood on a plain, safe and 
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secure. He could laugh at the fools who 
were fighting in the air. He could see 
them fall, one by one, wounded or dead, to 
the graves brothers had dug for them. 

He did not laugh. These men, at lea^t, 
had faced the other side of life, had raised 
the plank and turned it over. They were 
fearless men of dreams, in whose eyes the 
spark of steel never fades. In the soft 
darkness Erik saw them now, these great 
warriors, doing god-like tasks for the won- 
der of common, crippled mortals. He did 
not see them distinctly, but he seemed to 
hear the hard crash of strife, and feel the 
swift swing of huge bodies about him. 
They could not possibly be young. Age 
and experience were in everything they did. 
They had learned a lesson well, and a mas- 
ter was undoubtedly praising them silently 
now. 

Ah, to grow to fullest strength in a day ! 

To be thrown' among these fighters by the 
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tempestuous waves of impulse ! Was he a 
child still and holding fast to his cradle for 
support? The cradle was rotting in his 
hand. Something else should hold him. 
But he had scarcely tried to stand alone. 
No, Erik TruHng, youth is a thin stuff for 
a strong arm. Go slowly ; the men you see 
are the makers of you. Follow them, but 
not yet. Your day is too bright, — ^wait — 
wait a little for the twilight shadows. 

Erik rose and lighted a half-used candle, 
which made a small, weak circle of light in 
the corner of the room. The young man 
stepped back and stood awhile watching 
the capricious little flame. Then, as he 
turned to the window and looked out across 
the sea, he saw the edge of the rising moon. 
The wind awoke slowly as if fanned from 
the pit of a moiister cave. Small rings of 
waves began to appear on the sea. The 
moon washed them in silver. 

Suddenly Erik raised his hands and 
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looked at them. They were abnormally 
big, he thought ; thick-skinned, dirt-spotted 
and coarse. He put them to his cheek ten- 
derly, but drew them down quickly, for the 
touch pained. Far off, near the opposite 
shore, Erik could see the faint outline of a 
sailing-craft, that sometimes seemed scarcely 
larger than a shell. A strange yearning to 
reach the boat seized him. Now he felt 
weariness from the labor of the day and 
returned to the chair. 

He had been sleeping for an hour, per- 
haps, when sounds from the sea roused him. 
Some men were singing a patriotic song on 
the boat, which now came close to land. 
The wind played roughly with the tones. 
After a while the song ceased, there was a 
rattle of chains, and the plash of an anchor 
striking the water. 

The old clock on the church tower struck 

twelve. Erik, rising, crossed to the door of 

the room adjoining, and stopped short, as 
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if with fear, on the threshold. He stood 
still for a moment, irresolute, as one waiting 
to be called. The utter darkness of the 
room before him brought a certain dread to 
the mind of the youth. Erik suddenly re- 
membered, in his half-dazed condition, the 
great event of the morning — an event long 
anticipated and yet for which he was hardly 
prepared. It had been enacted in his 
dreams and forgotten. It was the cutting 
of a thousand cords that had held him, 
often against his own will. It was the re- 
moval of a great stone, the destruction of a 
great rock which Erik frequently knew to 
stand in his way. 

And now — ^at last, he was free. 

He smiled grimly and glanced shyly at 
the little candle which still made a small 
globe of light. The flame had eaten its way 
far down the holder and evidently had not 
long to live. The room became chilly, and 

Erik, who was very lightly clad, withdrew 
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to close the window. Feeling no desire for 
sleep he gathered a few pieces of wood and 
started a fire on the hearth. He grew 
restless, while musing ; his thoughts were 
like grotesque, fantastic things, plunging 
through the phosphorescent waters of a 
cave. They had no positive shape. They 
came out of nowhere, incoherently. But 
they came to stay, to overpower, to compel. 
They had faces — ^grinning faces of ugliness. 
Erik was the clown in the parade. 

He cried in despair for the great men of 
his dreams ; the big conquerors, the para- 
gons. Where were they ? Did they scorn 
him now, when he wanted them with all his 
soul ? He worshipped them. But he was 
young. What cared such gladiators for the 
love of a boy? It could only be, to them, 
a snap of the fingers, a short wave of the 
hand. The wild, weird dance in his brain 
continued, unmitigated. And the music 

seemed tx> be the bounding flames on the 
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hearth. In the incessant whirl he was 
carried away far into the haunts of these 
shapeless things. Like children of gnomes 
they turned over the thrones of tragedy and 
chirped like crickets. Grinning hideously, 
they stood in his way at every place. They 
poured out drink for him and knocked the 
cup from his lips. They offered him gold 
which they hurled into an abyss and made 
him leap after it 

Terrified and almost afraid of himself, he 
stood up. The hour and the place seemed 
both unreal. But he felt a new strength. 
It was, indeed, as if he had stepped into the 
frame of another. His temples burned and 
the veins bulged. Erik could not take his 
eyes from the fire. The flames, now the 
color of the rainbow, were as a mirror hold- 
ing pictures of the far future. All the while 
he felt a sure pressure of a force closing in 
about him. Even to the tips of his fingers 
this new, strange force became palpable. 
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He laughed aloud sharply, and in sport 
swung an arm swiftly through the air. 
The wind outside had gradually grown and 
was now at its height. Great waves broke 
like distant thunder on the shore. Oh, to 
be on the sea now, thought the boy, — to be 
where there was danger, real danger ! Out 
on the world, far beyond hearth-fires and 
soft, warm beds, harnessing the elements ! 
There men breathed and had life beaten 
into their souls. These were the men of 
his dreams, the builders, the sculptors. 
They were with him again, magnified 
They were clothed with splendor as he would 
be clothed some day. 

He was quite ready for the effort. The 

fire gave a final gasp and died. Erik stood 

in absolute darkness, save for the very feeble 

spray of light from the candle. He turned 

once more to the other room, not fearfully 

this time, but rather with silent wonder. 

It had begun to rain. He could hear the 
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slash of drops against the closed shutters. 
The wind was directly west The trees in 
the close-planted orchard brushed against 
each other heartlessly. The moon was far 
behind the thick debris of smoke-colored 
clouds. Erik seemed to be standing in a 
cave, for as such the small, square room really 
appeared at this hour. He thought the 
ponderous waves were coming nearer, but 
he did not fear them. 

Calm, and with no feeling of apprehension, 
Erik crossed the threshold. The sensation 

« 

as of a man in a very narrow passage 
startled him for an instant. He took a few 
steps, cautiously, for the darkness was abso- 
lute. It did not occur to him to strike a 
light. He stretched out a hand and touched 
a hard, smooth surface : he came closer to 
what must be an oblong box. The wood 
was cold as stone. Erik knew so well what 
the box contained. To-morrow they would 
take it away. A minister would pray and 
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preach. A handful of mourners would 
follow the coffin to the cemetery on the hill. 

And then 

Erik wheeled around sharply as if he had 
heard a voice, and groped his way towards 
the door. He reached it just in time to see 
the little candle flare and go out 
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III. 

TpHE boy was almost sure he had heard a 
* voice and he listened acutely appre- 
hensive for further evidence of the presence 
of others. In the lull of the storm rose 
sounds as of men in dispute. And through 
the window Erik could see sharp flashes of 
light Without stopping to guess at the 
meaning of it all, but instinctively suspect- 
ing danger, he took his sword from the wall. 
The promise of excitement, actual fighting, 
perhaps, thrilled the boy through and 
through. He wanted to believe that 
this was real, though he feared constantly to 
be awakened from a dream. A hundred 
times in sleep he had fought in battles, 
been wounded, seen others wounded. He 
loved these dreams, they nourished ambition, 

he drank from the fount of them. He was 
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grateful for this source of joy. It would 
lead to the real, as he believed 

And now cold sweat came out on his fore- 
head and every muscle in his young body 
fairly ached for play. Defiant and ready he 
stood in the middle of the room, this youth 
of blue eyes and soft brown hair that curled 
like a girl's. Erik Truling felt, for the first 
time in his life, that he was guarding some- 
thing sacredly his own. He expected every 
instant to see the door battered down and 
a band of armed men rush in upon him. 
But they would not find him a defenceless 
weakling. Over his body others might plun- 
der his home, but not while his heart could 
beat. Erik grew nervously impatient as 
the moments passed. He was beginning 
to weaken under the strain of tremendous 
suspense. 

At length came a great crash as if a huge 
rock had been hurled against the door from 
the other side. The frail bolting gave way, 
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and four men of large proportions crowded 
each other in the passage. By the light of 
a flaming torch which one of them carried, 
Erik could see their faces quite clearly. 
They were doubtless men of the sea, pirate^. 
The youth glared defiantly at them in 
silence. At first they feigned to pay him 
no notice, and only when he challenged 
the leader, a man of middle age, did the 
intruders tarry. When the three saw that 
Erik was engaging the oldest of them, 
they interposed and the youth was left 
to fight a tall, slim person, who seemed, 
in truth, but a few years older than him- 
self. 

Erik fought with a degree of skill and 
courage truly wonderful. The sound of the 
striking steel was gaily musical to his ear. 
He kept urging his opponent on, smiling at 
the other's misses. And when his blade 
touched the arm of this tall, slim antagonist, 
drawing blood, Erik laughed aloud. The 
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practical certainty of victory filled him with 
pride. He felt like one of the great Norse- 
men, the Vikings, his progenitors. He 
thought of them now, hoping they could see 
him. Ah, it was life, this 1 

While Erik was fighting, the oldest of the 
four, who was apparently the leader, glanced 
curiously around the room, talking mean- 
while in a low tone to his companions, who 
showed but slight interest in the bout. A 
sharp cry made them turn to the combatants. 
They saw Erik stagger and fall heavily to 
the floor, blood oozing from a wound in the 
shoulder. The leader drew his sword 
quickly and with an expression in his 
hardened face terrible to behold advanced 
on Erik's slayer. 

•* Ivar Halstein, what have you done ? " 
he cried harshly. 

" Captain Magnus, it was the only way. 
He would have killed me." 

" A pity he did not ! Do I give orders 
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to have them disobeyed ? Come, your life 
now for his ! " 

Both of the others now remonstrated 
with the chief that it would be unwise to 
have further delay since the morning was 
but a few ' hours off. Besides they could ill 
afford to lose either him or Ivan They 
argued persuasively for several minutes, 
when they saw that nothing could alter the 
intention of their captain. Then Ivar spoke. 

" Captain Magnus, I have served you well 
for two years. I am your master at sword- 
play. I refuse to fight you." 

" I have given you fair warning," Mag- 
nus shouted, leaping toward Ivar, whose 
blood-stained sword lay on the floor. And 
as he fell, Ivar said not a word, nor uttered 
even a gasp of pain as Magnus* sword tore 
through his breast The two men who had 
been spectators shrank back in terror at the 
gruesome sight The one who carried the 
torch $ai4 ilK>m^thihg hastily in his cdmpam 
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ion's ear and both started for the door. 
Becoming aware of their purpose Magnus 
called them with a voice strangely hoarse : 

"You would leave me, Rolf, and you, 
Karl?" 

" This is not justice," they replied, paus- 
ing. 

Magnus glanced at the lifeless body of 
Ivar, avoiding intentionally to look at Erik. 
Then he crossed to the men, speaking as 
one wounded, anxiously and fast 

" Come, my men, ask me not to tear a 
deep-rooted secret out of my heart It was 
justice, I tell you, and may I die a coward's 
death if it was not We came here not on 
a fool's errand. We have work before us. 
Lend a willing hand and in an hour we be 
on board again, flying up the coast. The 
storm is scattered and a good straight wind 
is left to carry us off." 

They were thus easily persuaded to stay. 

Both Rolf and Karl liked their captain, and 
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had often harassed their lives for him. 
Captain Magnus, in appearance, bore un- 
mistakable, marks of a hard, wild life. But 
beneath the surface in the man were quali- 
ties very tender and flexible. He had the 
tenderness sometimes of a young mother 
who has suffered He was kind and liberal 
in his dealings, disliked brutality, and all 
sorts of senseless fighting. He had his 
own peculiar ideals and lived up to them. 
The men of might were his guardians and 
instructors. 

But now he was no longer young. Bat- 
tered, bruised and homeless, Magnus Haug 
had lost irrecoverably that essential quality 
we call self-control. The mask was only 
half over his face. It could not hide his 
eyes. And at this moment tears were in 
them. He wrestled with himself, a strug- 
gle bitter and long. The smile of indiffer- 
ence, the heartless laugh of the victorious 
strong, would not come. 
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** Well," cried Rolf gayly, " we are with 
you. But, Captain Magnus, 'twas a heavy 
price we paid for that hobble-de-hoy's life." 
He pointed to the body of Erik. 

** No," Magnus answered slowly, but 
without looking. ** I think, my friends, aye, 
I am quite sure, the bargain was a fair 
one." 

Karl who had gone out returned with a 
crude-shaped litter which he gave to Magnus. 
The latter, requesting Rolf to follow with 
the torch, entered the room where the body 
of Erik's mother lay. Without any sign of 
emotion, the captain raised the body from 
the coffin, placing it carefully on the litter. 

** You still have a giant's strength. Cap- 
tain Magnus," Rolf laughed. " I thought 
you would have asked me to do that." 

.** It was the heaviest burden I have ever 
lifted, Rolf." 

" Glaring mystery, all this is to me." 

" Call it so, Rolf." 
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** But what shall we do with the pair of 
corpses in the other room ? " 

Karl, from the door, answered : 

** The pair ! Death ! But the young 
villain is living ! He wriggled like a worm 
when I touched him." 

** What ! He lives ! God be praised, 
then 1 " cried Magnus. 

** Dark speech, Captain Magnus. It is 
only right that he should die. Your word 
and ril put an end to him." Karl un- 
sheathed his sword slowly, and waited. 

•• Ay," said Rolf, " his life shall pay for 
Ivar's. What ails you. Captain Magnus ? " 

The captain tottered like a drunken man 
towards the door. He almost fell into 
Rolfs arms. Gathering strength quickly 
and releasing himself, he spoke. 

** His life shall pay for Ivar's, as you say. 
But let me kill him. Give me your sword, 
Karl!" 

" A little touch under the chin — ^you 
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know so well. Ah, do you remember — ^was 
it not at Throndhjem " 

** Cease, Karl Arnesen, this is sad sport 
I would rather " 

** Captain," Rolf said, with impatience, 
**the hours fly. Your privilege and your 
duty we ask that you uphold." 

Magnus Haug took the sword, grasping 
the hilt firmly with a hand that trembled 
like a leaf in the wind. His companions 
surveyed him in mute astonishment, but re- 
spectfully. He raised the blade leisurely, 
then gazed in silence at the youth on the 
floor. Erik lay stretched flat on his back, 
breathing hard. His left arm was pressed 
down under the body of Ivar. At last 
Magnus, bending over, drew it away. Erik 
gave a low moan of pain. The captain 
turned indifferent, almost haughty, on his 
men. It was a flash of the old fire in him, 
returning. 

"Witness what I am about to do, you, 
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Rolf, and you, Karl. This lad is nothing to 
you ; is, you think, nothing to me. But I 
know him — I know him as I know you. 
Oh, better — ^better than I know anybody 
on earth. His life for Ivar's, you say. 
That youth is worth to the world a hundred 
Ivars. Look at him — at his face. Oh, 
God ! Can't you see 1 Are you blind, 
both of you ? " 

** Captain Magnus, you speak queerly. 
This is not our language. We do not un- 
derstand." 

** No, no, how can you ? You are young. 
You have not wives — not sons " 

" But, Captain " 

**The world has given you nothing, it 
can take nothing away. It gave me her — 
it gave me him." 

** Captain Magnus, are you mad ? " 

"Ah, perhaps I am, perhaps I am.". 

The captain flourished his sword in the 
air. 
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" When this devil's work is done put me 
in a bedlam— do you hear, Rolf, and you, 
Karl ? Pluck out my eyes and play I am 
Samson. Look at the boy s face, — ^look, 
both of you, before I kill my own son." 

" Your son, Magnus ! " the men cried. 

For answer the captain made a thrust at 
Erik's throat But the sword was knocked 
from his hand by Rolfs blade. 

" If he is your son, Magnus Haug, he 
shall not die." 

" Then the dead woman there is your 
wife ! " said Karl. 

" She is his mother." 

" We will keep your secret till we die, 
Captain," Rolf promised and gave Mag- 
nus Haug his hand. 
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IV. 

IT was morning before Erik began to 
come to his senses. H e was feverish and 
every muscle in his body ached. The wound 
in his left shoulder had left him weak from 
loss of blood. It was an ugly gash that 
might easily have ended in death. The 
boy, while still unconscious, had turned over 
on his right side, in which position he lay 
when he first opened his eyes. The golden 
sunlight was coming in through the win^ 
dow, and outside the birds sang. Erik 
struggled to raise himself, remembering 
dimly the episode of the night before, and 
fearing that the house had been plundered. 
Turning his head with a painful effort, he 
saw the cold, stiff body of his antagonist, 
the slim, tall Ivan Horrified at the grue- 
some spectacle, he almost cried out All 
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the while he tried to arrive at a realization 
of the whole affair. Had he killed Ivar, 
and, if not, how then explain his death ? 
The robbers might, of course, have quar- 
relled over the booty ; this supposition was 
reasonable. It seemed to him that he had 
heard the quarrelling. But it was strange, 
he thought, that they should not have taken 
Ivar's sword with them. 

As the moments passed, Erik felt a smart- 
ing thirst and once more made violent efforts 
to rise. At each attempt he found himself 
alike helpless. His mind, however, was 
growing clearer. He recalled the fight 
with Ivar and was now quite pleased at the 
other's death. The sight of a round pool 
of half-dried blood near his body at first 
filled him with a kind of terror. With all 
his strength, the ungoverned strength of 
one in last despair, he shrank from it, clos- 
ing his eyes. The movement, slight as it 

was, sent a pain from his wound that 
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pierced to the very marrow. Gritting his 
teeth, Erik only sighed. The boy was 
thinking of the men of his dreams. Great 
physical suffering gave birth to great physi- 
cal courage. He was undergoing a crucial 
test, he believed. His course was to en- 
dure, patiently. A staunch ship could 
stand the fury of any storm. Big men in- 
variably had big tasks to do. The dwarfs, 
the liliputian, pigmy-shaped beings — they 
counted for nothing. And what if the 
masts broke ? That would only prove the 
ship not sea-worthy. So Erik thought, 
while the wound pained and his lips burned 
for drink. 

Suddenly he began to fear that he was 
dying. The sensation was new to him and 
utterly untried. He put his hand feebly 
to his head. It was hot and damp. This 
reassured him ; dying men grew cold, he had 
heard. Yet, if no one should come to give 
him water, what would happen then? He 
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thought the robbers might have been kind 
enough to have left a cup of water at his 
side. He struggled again, in heart-rending 
agony, to rise ; this time he succeeded, and, 
leaning heavily on a chair, gazed dreamily 
around the room. He tried to take a step, 
but almost fell. A few paces off his sword 
lay. Erik, using the chair as a kind of 
crutch, managed to reach it He picked it 
up and looked at the blade critically. On 
its point was a speck of Ivar's blood, now 
quite dry and closely resembling rust The 
boy began to wonder where the sword had 
come from. Surely his mother had never 
bought it — his mother — the funeral — the 
minister! Was it all over? He rushed 
blindly toward the door of the other room. 
The swift action carried him as far as the 
threshold, where he leaned against the 
panels a moment for rest ; then, as if in a sin- 
gle leap, he stood by the coffin and stared 
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blankly at the spot where his mother's head 
had lain. 

Speechless with grief, the tears rolling 
down his cheeks, Erik Truling stood mo- 
tionless for many minutes. At last the 
flood burst out, and the boy swore a terri- 
ble oath of vengeance. His voice rang out 
in the still air, sounding as from the throats 
of a hundred men. He forgot, completely, 
his burning thirst — his weakness — all of 
himself. He was a boy no longer. Matu- 
rity came with that hard, stern gaze ; with 
that set and rigid face. The life of ten 
years poured into his veins in one second. 
In a little while, suffering made him tender. 
He turned away from the vacant cofifin and 
walked to the window, which he opened, 
and threw back the shutters. The full light 
of day flooded the room like a wave. A 
feeble wind was faintly stirring the trees in 
the orchard. Sparrows were darting from 
limb to limb, as if playing at a game. Now 
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the village clock began to strike. Erik 

counted to nine, then, while trying to walk 

from his place at the window, dizziness 

overcame him ; he staggered and ran a few 

steps blindly, when he fell hard to the floor. 

A few minutes later Olaf Blystad, the 

minister of Christiansund, stepped into the 

room from the outer door. Seeing the 

blood and the body of Ivar, he made the 

sign of the cross hastily, and ran across 

to the bedchamber. Raising the limp and 

apparently lifeless form of Erik, he laid it 

down on a cot. A man of g^eat strength 

was Olaf Blystad. They said in the village 

that he was better fitted for warfare than 

for preaching. The common people feared 

him ; they believed whatever he told them 

from the pulpit, simply because they thought 

him candid in his opinions. If he should 

say, for instance, that Niels Osmundson, or 

Knud Ramsdal, or Thor Bygder was doomed 

to endure an everlasting torture in the 
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flames of hell, they shunned that man as an 
evil spirit His words to them were like 
big signs of guidance and admonition. His 
teachings were grains of infallible truth. In 
short, Olaf Blystad was a Goliath among 
these Philistines, who would, perhaps, have 
been thankful for a David. But as no Da- 
vid ever presented himself in their lair, the 
pastor's power remained absolute. 

The minister had returned with a jar of 
cold water from the well. He bathed Erik's 
face and, tearing the shirt from his body, 
washed the wound clean of the clotted 
blood. Under this treatment, Erik revived 
slowly. He asked weakly for drink, and 
when Olaf Blystad disappeared for a mo- 
ment to get wine, the boy closed his eyes 
again. He felt no pain from his wound, 
but his aching head produced a state of half 
insensibility and fatigue. The minister 
came back hurriedly, and, waking the boy 
with a gentle touch of the hand, gave him 
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the wine in silence* Erik drained the cup, 
and looked at his friend gratefully. Lower- 
ing his eyes he saw the coffin and shuddered. 
The pastor turned. 

Erik's lips moved, but said nothing. He 
looked up at his friend thankfully, and yet 
in despair. As the wound began to give 
him pain anew, he moved restlessly on the 
cot, rocking his head. Every feeling in the 
young body, hatred, love, madness, grief, all 
urged him to leap out of the bed and away 
after the devils who had caused him this 
suffering, this sorrow. And, as the mo- 
ments flew, Erik Truling feared that his 
strength was leaving him forever. This fear 
was most terrible — to walk about on the earth, 
crippled, maimed ; he would never do that. 

Pictures of a wild imagination flitted past 
his mind. They even tired him so that he 
fell into a slumber. Half an hour later he 
awoke and found Olaf Blystad bending over 

him. 
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" My strong young friend." 

Erik faintly smiled The short rest had 
briskened him up, in spirits. 

" Where can they have taken her ? " he 
asked. 

" Deeds so nefarious, Erik, are justly pun- 
ished. The devils will burn a million years 
in hell," he said with decision. 

Erik smiled. 

•* But I want to kill them first. Pastor 
Blystad." 

"We should not, like the beasts of the 
wilderness, thirst for revenge, Erik. Let 
God, who branded these fiends. Himself 
punish them. You and I stand without His 
great scheme. We are as impotent as the 
fly in the spider's web. Would that I had 
been here to help you last night. I should 
have died before " 

The pastor stopped short, remembering 
the dignity his position called for. 

*' I wis getting the best of the vilbin in 
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•the other room," Erik cried with sudden en- 
thusiasm, " when, by a queerly made feint, he 
got under my guard, and his blade plunged 
into my shoulder, here." 

" But who killed him, then ? " 

" The robbers must have quarrelled after- 
ward ; I don't know, of course. But I am glad 
the rascal is dead. Did you see the blood on 
the point of my sword. Pastor Blystad ? I 
touched him on the arm above the elbow 
only ; lightly though. If it had gone a little 
deeper it would have disabled him. 

" How many were they?" 

Erik told him, and narrated so much of 
the incident of the night as he had been a 
witness to. It was, of course, very little. 
He described the appearance of the men, 
and their dress, faithfully, while the minis- 
ter listened with evident interest. 

** This man you believe was the leader of 
the band, — ^had he a beard?" 

" Aye, a gray-sprinkled beard," 
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And how old, should you think ? " 
Oh, as old as my mother ; perhaps a 
few years older. He had a kind face, I 
thought." 

"We must find these men, Erik, if Nor- 
way has to be dredged like a pond. God 
will help us in the search, my boy." 

"They came from the sea. I heard a 
falling anchor earlier in the evening and 
thought no more of it The ship is now 
disappeared." 

" They have the body on board," cried 
the minister, rising suddenly. " O God, I 
wonder if it can be ! " 

" I wonder why they stole her body," 
Erik asked. " What use could a corpse be 
to them. Pastor Blystad ? They cannot sell 
it, or trade it. And why did they not take 
their comrade's body and kill me and take 
mine. Do you not understand. Pastor 
Blystad ? You know so much of the world. 
Tell me the meaning of it all." 
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The minister laid his hand on the boy's 
forehead and stroked his hair. Erik never 
took his eyes from him. The suspicions 
which Olaf Blystad had, at that moment, 
were drawn in the expression of his face. 
He made no reply. The boy had been 
hurt enough for one day. But his reticence 
was almost choking him. He was come to 
deliver a sacred message from a dying 
mother to her son. He had promised to 
be the boy's guardian and mentor. But he 
had made another promise of even more 
consequence, good or evil, than the first. 
Could he do this now? Could he keep 
this second promise? He gazed far into 
Erik's deep blue eyes for an answer. Why 
should the boy know? He had lived so 
long without the knowledge, why hurl the 
truth at him now ? 

Olaf Blystad sighed and went to the win- 
dow ; but he found no rest here ; the more 

he thought, the more his suspicions took on 
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the positive form of convictions that com- 
pelled an utterance. He spoke the words 
to himself. They sounded terrible in his 
ears. But he did not doubt the truth of 
them. There could be no harm in telling 
the boy. It was his duty to tell him. He 
faced the searching look of Erik slowly. 

** Only God can know the meaning of it 
all, Erik," he began, speaking with a voice 
remarkably controlled. " Before she died, 
your good mother asked me to be your 
guardian. It will be a pleasure to me, 
Erik, to give you counsel. But, almost in 
the same breath, she confided to me a great 
secret of her heart. It is this, — that your 
father is living." 

The minister paused and dried the per- 
spiration on his face. Erik raised himself 
from the cot and sat up. 
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npHE boy looked straight into his face, 
his breast heaving and his hands 
clenched. Then doubt stopped the emotion 
of joy and the eagerness. His head fell a 
little down, and he merely asked, as in a 
dream : 

" My father ? Is not my father dead in 
the sea ? So my mother has told me, and 
I believe her." 

" And I believe her, Erik. A person so 
near the gates of eternity as she was then 
does not lie." 

Erik found himself suddenly strong. He 
got up from the cot, and walked across the 
floor to the coffin, Olaf Blystad watching 
him with new interest. 

" I know of no father, Olaf Blystad — You 

tell me of this when my mother " he 
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Stopped, his eyes filling with tears. Again 
weakness came upon him, and he barely 
reached a chair before falling. The min- 
ister, for the first time in his life, felt that 
something divided him from the boy. 

" Why has my mother kept the truth 
from me ? " he demanded. Olaf Blystad 
was silent awhile. 

" Ah, it was the best," he said at last 
" The best for you and the world." 

Erik made no attempt to understand, A 
new thought struck him. His eyes bright- 
ened, and a smile crept over his face. He 
threw his head back quickly. 

" I should like to see my father," he 
cried. 

But Olaf Blystad frowned. Somehow, 
he could not meet this boy's inquisitive 
gaze. He felt a half criminal, a fugitive, 
prevaricating. Again he dried the perspi- 
ration on his forehead, and made a start 
to say something, but the words died on his. 
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parched lips. He glanced shyly at Erik 
for encouragement 

" I should like to see my father — ^ah, I 
wonder, do I look like him — have I a little 
of his courage ; for do you not think him a 
brave man, Pastor Blystad? My mother 
would never have married a coward. But 
will he come to me, to help me in killing 
the robbers, the body-snatchers? — he will, 
will he not. Pastor Blystad ? " 

** God, I can endure this no longer ! " the 
minister shouted. **Erik, you have seen 
your father. He was here last night The 
man with the gray-sprinkled beard. It was 
he who took your mothers body. God 
forgive me if it was wrong to tell you." 

" Then," said Erik calmly, arid without 

hesitating, " it was he who killed the villain 

in the other room — the fellow who tried to 

run me through and almost succeeded. 

Well, if that man, their leg^der, was my 

father, I love him." 
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" He will bury your mother, Erik, where 
you will never find her grave/' 

" If I find him, I shall be satisfied," Erik 
replied with firmness. 
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npHE hour was past three that morning 
* in June when Magnus Haug steered 
his craft out of the cosy harbor of Christ- 
iansund. He pointed her nose straight west 
for a time. The wind had changed, and 
was now blowing a favorable breeze from 
the southeast. The captain sat by the 
wheel reflecting over the adventure of the 
night All around him, white-tipped waves 
nudged each other as in friendly greeting. 
They had as yet no force ; were merely 
ruffles on the bed of the proud North Sea. 
Low but sprightly music they made, how- 
ever, in the still air. And when a billow 
heavier than the others appeared, the 
smaller ones seemed to creep hurriedly out 
of its path. A pantomime of the sea was 

this play. 
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The gaunt mountains that lined the Nor- 
wegian coast became like solemn shadows to 
the eye, as the sloop slid toward the west 
Rocking softly, as upon little springs, it 
made a fair headway, and after several 
hours, just when dawn was breaking, the 
extreme edge of the SmOlen came into 
view. In that year the island was unin- 
habited. The ground, it is said, was bar- 
ren and too stony for cultivation. Fishermen 
frequently visited the island, nevertheless, 
though only by chance, for it had no men- 
tionable attractiveness or charm. There 
were many hills, inland, the highest reach- 
ing perhaps to a couple of hundred feet 
Seen through the perspective at dusk or at 
dawn, the Sm5len wore an appearance 
mysterious, and coldly foreign. It might 
have been the abode of an isolated people. 

Magnus Haug now turned into a north- 
erly course ; Rolf and Karl were sleeping 
soundly on the deck. They had both vol- 
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unteered to take the wheel, but the captain 
persuaded them to retire. This they had 
done with reluctance, wrapping themselves 
in long cloaks and lying down on either side 
of the body of Bergliot Truling. The cap- 
tain smiled sadly as he looked at his two 
friends, whose faces the first rays of the 
rising sun was bathing in golden light 
Happy and peaceful they lay, slightly mov- 
ing to the rhythm of the rolling boat — 
moving, indeed, as some of the smaller 
waves. And so, too, the stiff, cold body of 
the woman Magnus Haug loved — the 
mother of his son Erik, whom he had seen 
for the first time in his life less than twelve 
hours ago, and whom, perhaps, he was 
never to put eyes upon again. But the 
picture of the boy would stay with him for- 
ever. He would watch his life as a specta- 
tor from an obscure corner, unobserved. 
The boy was part of his body — ^aye, be- 
longed to him now, even as his own right 
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hand did Magnus Haug was gratified. 
For years, painful, slow, and cold years, he 
knew nothing. His own existence was half 
buried in brooding over the past. He sailed 
to Iceland and there tried to forget. But 
the words on the slate stood indelible — the 
same writing that the waters of his will 
washed over ineffectually. Returning, 
hardened and sharply moulded by a rough 
life of ten years, he learned one day in 
Trondhjem that Bergliot Truling lived. 
He w^as told also that she had a son whose 
name was Erik. A manly fellow, it was 
said, of whom Norway might at some future 
day be proud. The trader who told Cap- 
tain Magnus further stated, in reply to his 
interrogation, that Bergliot Truling had 
come several years ago to Christiansund, 
where she now resided. Her husband, the 
trader said, was dead ; the victim of a storm 
on the northern coast. 

Magnus did not go to Christiansund. 
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He made another voyage to Iceland, a voy- 
age long and tedious, and in which he almost 
lost his life, the vessel foundering in a ter- 
rible gale off Cape Portland. He and the 
crew were rescued after suffering for days 
in the exposure of piercing frost and hunger 
in an open boat. From this day to the pres- 
ent one, he had roamed in many lands, and 
pure accident brought him in the neighbor- 
hood of Christiansund years afterward, when 
he learned that Bergliot Tailing was dying. 

The waves ahead grew heavier, they 
smacked of real haughtiness of the North 
Sea now. The wind increasing, Magnus 
drew in some sail : he knew the temper of 
the waves, this man. The vessel began to 
toss recklessly and Rolf and Karl almost 
simultaneously awoke. 

" Ah," the first one exclaimed, rubbing 

his eyes and looking to the east, " is not 

that Kittern yonder ? Do we cast anchor 

there, Captain Magnus?" 
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** No," said Magnus after a while, '* our 
destination is farther north." 

"Oh, Fr5jen?" said Karl, dipping his 
head in a pail of water and pulling it up 
with a clownish expression on his face. 

" Yes, Frdjen," Magnus repeated, drawing 
a deep sigh. 

" I wager you are dying of hunger, Cap- 
tain Magnus. Go below, there are dried fish 
and bread a plenty. Til take the wheel the 
while. You, Karl, see if there -is any decent 
drink. God, I have a thirst to match the 
sun's." 

Magnus laughed and got up from the little 
stool. Walking leisurely to the litter, he 
paused. 

" We should have spread a linen sheet 
over her," he spoke as if to himself, and 
entered the cabin. 

" It is a good face for the sun to shine 

upon," Rolf called out after him. 

" But it is hard to see the sun smiling 
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upon it now when she is dead," Magnus 
answered softly from the latch. 

In a moment Karl, with beaming eyes, 
stepped out carrying a canteen of wood. 
This he gave in a brotherly way to Rolf, 
expecting a cry of joy or outburst of fresh 
hilarity from the latter. But Rolf only 
smiled in approval and asked Karl to drink, 
as he was not so thirsty after all. 

** The sun, that you were ready to match 
your thirst against, must have dwindled to 
a tiny point while I was gone, Rolf," said 
Karl reproachfully. 

" Even suns go out, I believe. I was 
thinking of Magnus." 

" And the woman ? " 

** Yes, and of the boy." 

Karl sighed and took a fresh swallow of 

the ale, wiping his mouth with the back of 

his hand. A flock of sea-gulls flew swiftly 

across the bow of the boat. The wind was 

again changing; turning to the south. 
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This was, of course, favorable to their sail- 
ing. Rolf brought the vessel into a more 
easterly course, and they could now faintly 
see the coast of FrQjen, probably eight 
miles in the distance. 

" So Magnus is going to bury her over 
there," said Karl, pointing toward the 
island. 

" We are going to bury her. Both you 
and I are in this sad affair, Karl. Verily, I 
consider myself as much a mourner as he 
does, after what happened last night" 

" The woman has a pretty face, I think." 

" But the boy resembles the captain. I 
became aware of the likeness only when 
Magnus tried to kill him." 

** I am glad you struck the blade from his 
hand, Rolf." 

Rolf looked up at his companion tenderly. 
They faced each other a moment in silence 
like a pair of school-boys, who, after strained 
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relations, have come to a perfect understand- 
ing. 

" I was sorry to see him kill Ivar," Karl 
went on, ** he was a fine fellow, able and 
fearless. But I knew not what the boy or 
the dead woman were to him. He might, I 
think, have told us before we started on our 
mysterious errand." 

" Ah, Karl, there are secrets in the world 
that laugh at the face of torture ; they are 
in one's blood where the deepest wounds 
of swords fail to touch them." 

"I suppose you are right, Rolf, although 
I have none of such secrets." 

Rolf laughed. 

" Nor have you gray hairs in that foolish 
head. But hand me the canteen, Karl, I 
think my thirst is returning." 

" And mine, too," Karl cried, drinking 
first. 

"The great god, Thor, would envy you 
Karl. You should drink out of the sea. It 
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is not fair that the breweries should work 
by night and day to attempt vainly to supply 
enough for your unquenchable thirst." 

** Oh, It is high time that more breweries 
were builded then," Karl exclaimed with a 
laugh. 

Magnus Haug came out of the cabin, pale 
and very tired. When he saw that they 
were not very far from land, a brighter look 
came into his face. 

"Well, Captain Magnus," said Rolf, 
cheerfully, " did you make a good meal of 
the fish and bread ? " 

" No, Rolf, my stomach will take no sus- 
tenance, and I won't force it to. Like a 
child that I sometimes am, I fell asleep in a 
chair. I got a meal out of my dreams. Go 
down, both of you, and see if you do the 
same." 

"There is scant nourishment in dreams. 
Captain Magnus." 

" There is joy — ^there was joy, in the 
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dreams of her. Let me have the wheel now, 

Rolf, we have but a few furlongs of our 

voyage left" 

The sloop was entering a semicircular 

bay. The water here was quite calm and 

had the transparency almost of glass. 

Shadows from the tall trees on the coast 

played mystically on the surface. The 

land bore no marks of habitation. Here 

Nature, as in primeval days, took care of 

herself, and flourished without the polishing 

touch of man. Casting anchor, Rolf and 

Karl brought down the sails, while Magnus 

guided the craft as near to the beach as was 

advisable. In a few minutes they stood on 

the land, all three, with the body of Berg- 

liot Truling in front of them. It had not 

been taken from the litter. Magnus, asking 

his companions to remain, left them for a 

few minutes. Coming back he led them 

through the forest to a little glen, mysterious 

and strange. Magnus in silence dug a grave 
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that in depth reached to his shoulders before 
he stopped. 

" She will be safe here," said Rolf with 
reverence. 

"It is the best burial I can give her," 
Magnus replied. " I feel sure she is sat- 
isfied." 

"We ought to have a coffin," Karl 
thought 

** Her life, I think, was coffin enough. 
She will lie closer to the earth's heart with- • 
out it, Karl." 

Magnus took hold of the dead woman's 
cold, limp fingers, looking intently at a ring 
of gold. 

"You see, Rolf and Karl, she wore this 
to the last — the ring I gave her. Our 
names are on that ring. But I will not re- 
move it to show you. Ah, that was twenty 
years ago. Go down, Rolf, and let Karl 
and me give her to you." 

Rolf complied and tenderly received the 
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body, laying it slowly into the grave ; 
then, with the aid of the others, raised him- 
self to the ground above. 

To the men, the work was like burying a 
priceless treasure ; as if the spot years ago 
had been chosen to receive it Both Rolf 
and Karl were glad to serve their captain in 
the sad affair. Their sympathy came from 
the heart They knew that the chief suf- 
fered, and they believed that he had been 
wronged at some period in his life. Mag- 
nus Haug, up to this time, had kept his 
past locked securely to all — ^but the lock 
was being forced open by pent-up grief. 
It was a compensation to know at every 
instance that Bergliot now was safe, and to 
have reason to hope that his son would be 
a good, strong and brave son. 

" The ghastly colored work is sickening 
me," Magnus exclaimed. ** Pile on the 
dirt Karl, will you make a mark on that 
tree ? I want to sleep here when I die." 
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*' Captain Magnus, speak not of death ; 
why, you've not fifty hairs in your head 
that are gray." 

" But so many heavy years on my shoul- 
ders, Rolf. Ah, sometimes they almost 
throw me to my knees." 

You need rest and sleep, Captain Mag- 
nus.' 

"The last rest and last sleep would be 
best for me." 

" Come now, no more of such doleful 
speech. A big part of life is still left for 
you." 

** The bitterest part, I have reason to 
think." 

** How so — how so. Remember you have 
a son. A bright lad he seemed to be. 
You will meet him sometime, and he will 
love you and honor you." 

" Meet him ! Alas, I fear not. Tyrants 
and fiends kept her away from me, as they 
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will keep him away. Besides, he will hate 
me, forever, for this deed." 

"Tell us the story, Captain Magnus," 
Karl requested ; " this is a time and place 
very fitting for the tale." 

" No, not now. It is a long, long story. 
I met her brother and we fought over a 
trivial matter, I killed him. Her father 
then forbade our marriage ; and in anger, I 
supposed, she wrote me a letter. She said 
she hated me. God has forgiven her. Her 
father forced her to write that letter." 

" And her father — he is dead of course." 

** The best servants of the devil have 
lives as long as the oak, Karl. Her father 
is living." 

** I should thinic the devil has better use 
in hell for such a fiend." 

Magnus picked up the spade and impa- 
tiently walked swiftly toward the shore. 
Rolf and Karl* looked at each 'other : in 
silence, then at the grave, A few minutes 
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« 

later they found their captain, having de- 
stroyed the litter as was his wish. They 
remained in the cosy bay until morning, 
when lifting anchor they departed, taking a 
northerly course. 
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THE boy began to climb the mountain 
slowly and with extreme caution. He 
had taken for a little distance the curving 
path that ran as a scaffold along its side — a 
narrow path made by the hardened feet of 
shepherds. But this path led to no height 
and was level. Erik wanted to climb, to 
feel himself drawing away from the solid 
earth. He would see from the summit the 
rise of the glorious sun. The few people 
who had made the ascent spoke of this 
spectacle as truly wonderful, as something 
worth one's life to see. Perilous the task 
undoubtedly was, but Erik pressed on un- 
conscious of any danger. Indeed, some- 
times he seemed to be walking over a plain. 
The summit, three thousand feet above, be- 
hind a dozen smaller mountains that stood 
as for protection of the giant, was ever 
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directly before the boy's eye, within easy 
reach of his hand. 

The heavy rains of the preceding night 
had cleaned the air and replenished the 
many-cornered streams. On the leaves of 
the bushes little drops like tears hung, wait- 
ing to be brushed away. They fell like a 
fresh shower on Erik's hand as he clutched 
the frail branches while climbing. He 
stopped now and then, but not to rest, for 
he felt a strange exhilaration, a tingling 
sense in his blood to hurry onward. But 
the scenery all around him, full of color, 
sweetness, and lovely silence at this hour, 
made him pause. In the sky the stars grew 
dimmer and dimmer, disappearing at last 
before the stronger light of day. Now he 
listened, standing a moment on the top of a 
great round rock which seemed to roll softly 
forward with him. He began to hear the 
endless sound of the mountain streams, a 
sound not unlike that of swarming bees; 
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but this music came from a fuller throat 
The boy could distinguish the notes of the 
birds, their laughter, their frolic in this 
sound This was not the crash of steel, 
this was not the hard-handed portion of life. 
Soft and low, like faint breathing when the 
pulse is high, the music of the streams came 
to his ear. Blown by sleepy winds, as upon 
waves in air, and just touching him, then 
gliding in perfect rhythm away, to come 
back echoed from the thick, impenetrable 
stones. 

Erik drew in a long, deep breath. Ah, 
what rugged beauty, so near the sea and so 
near the sky ! Thrilled with wonder at the 
majesty, the indomitable, overwhelming gran- 
deur which he now beheld, Erik bounded 
upward from rock to rock with increasing 
vigor, whistling and singing. . The earth 
beneath him, that part of it which contained 
his home and his town, was nothing — he 

had forgotten it completely. Yet what was 
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there for him to do in these mountains ? 
Where was he going? These were not 
places for men. But in the years would not 
men sweep them down, as the hills on the 
fields, to perfect levels? Could not these 
great, insurmountable heights, with one blow, 
be struck out into the sea ? But it would 
require a strong hand — ^the very hand of 
God, Erik thought. The same hand that 
had moulded these rocks into crude, half- 
shaped forms could at will destroy them — 
could even press them down into the earth's 
womb. 

A sweet balm enveloped the boy. The 
mountains quivered and began to move like 
the first waves of the sea. The great depths 
on his right, Erik thought, were shadows and 
he walked over them carelessly. The air 
bent under his feet like a long, thin board, 
but held him safe. The summit of Bj5rnen 
was approaching gradually, with sleepy slow- 
ness. Watching, Erik saw the form of a 
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man seated on a bench, resting his head in 
his hands, his elbows on his knees. Being 
now quite near, Erik called out a greeting. 
The man looked up sadly, making no re- 
sponse. Erik disregarded his presence for 
a moment to see the birth of the sun. From 
his place it appeared to issue out of the sea, 
far, far off, perhaps in some other planet, ten 
thousand times its own size. Erik stood in 
silent wonder, bound and dumb, for several 
minutes. Then, remembering the old man be- 
side him, he turned and began to speak to him. 

** When did you come here ? '* Erik asked, 
seating himself on the bench. 

At first the old man appeared reluctant to 
reply. He turned his head toward the west 
and sighed. But Erik, coming closer, re- 
peated the question in louder tones, believ- 
ing the man to be deaf. 

** I asked you when you came here ? " 

" Yes, I heard you plainly. I came here 

many years ago." 
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Erik looked at his long, unkempt beard of 
silver. 

** Many years ago? Why do you stay 
here ? Do you want to die here ? " 

The old man began to laugh, a rattle in 
his voice like dry bones shaken together in a 
sack. He stared at Erik as through the 
dark of a pit. 

" Ha-ha ! I have been dead a good many 
years ! " 

Erik was more perplexed than startled. 
Nothing seemed unnatural to him. He 
wondered, however, why this man should be 
sitting all alone on the summit of the moun- 
tain. Was he a messenger of some kind, a 
sentinel, or what ? If he were really dead, 
had he died there ? While he was survey- 
ing the man with scrutiny, he saw that he 
carried a sword, and that a chamois glove 
covered his right hand. ** So you are one 
of the dead," said Erik, touching his shoulder 
with his hand and rising. 
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IS a good name. Don't you remember me ? 
Look close — ^you must have a poor mem- 
ory." 

" I was wounded the other night, here in 
my shoulder." 

"Yes, I saw him strike the blow." 
** You saw him — ^you were there?" 
" Put up your sword, my boy. It was I 
who killed him afterward." 

Erik leaped toward the old man, embra- 
cing him. 

"Now don't you know me ? I am your 
son, Erik. You are my father. Do not 
go. Be careful, you will fall over the cliff — 
Oh, don't leave me here alone. It is grow- 
ing dark. Where are you — my father ? " 

This was Erik's dream, — ^a dream he 
never forgot. 
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" pRIK, this is your grandfather," the 

*^ minister said. 

They looked at each other ; standing an 
arm's length apart Hjalmar Tailing raised 
his shrunken shoulders and measured the 
boy through the microscope of curiosity. 
He moved the glass from one place to 
another, straining his eyes. And of course 
he frowned. To him the introduction meant 
a purchase, the examination of an article 
partly paid for and now to be reclaimed. 
It was a bargain, he thought — it was a bar- 
gain, after all. Yet, there was something in 
the boy's face which, though it attracted 
him and made him pause, failed to please 
him. This was a knot in the tree, a clear, 
sharp negative to his dumb interrogation. 

It was dangerous, Hjalmar thought ; this 
line, this color, as yet in its first stages, just 
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out of the ground, might in the natural course 
of development grow into something inevi- 
tably hard for him to deal with. It would 
ripen and grow into seed which circum- 
stances would scatter on good ground, and 

then 

He saw in the face of the boy a strength, 
not merely physical, but a power under- 
neath, a force lying under the weight of 
muscles, the look of the eye. This was 
strength, indestructible, fearless, and lightly 
clad in the garments of youth. The frown 
on Hjalmar Truling's forehead deepened, 
his shoulders sank slowly as if Erik were 
standing on them. But his eyes, hard, 
piercing, continued to stare at the boy, 
though Hjalmar no longer saw Erik in the 
little low-lofted room. He saw his grand- 
son on the seas among men, aye, with his 
own father, happy. He heard the boy curs- 
ing him, his grandfather. The sound of 

oaths, fiercely uttered, rang in his ear like 
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rusty bells. His head shook as if it would 
leave his body. He had long ceased the 
examination, the analytical process, and the 
study of the boy. He was confronting not 
an humble, weak-limbed, milk-drinking 
child, and he had become aware of this fact. 
The problem needed every effort of his 
waning will. He wondered if his emotions, 
so potently felt, had come to the surface. 

He took Erik's hand jerkily, squeezing it 
unnecessarily hard. The boy looked far in- 
to his eyes, calmly and long. 

** I never knew that I had a grandfather," 
he said, turning to the minister. 

Pastor Blystad shook his head and as- 
sumed an appearance very melancholy to 
the mind of the boy. In truth Pastor Bly- 
stad was not in a cheerful mood when he 
heard of the arrival of Hjalmar Truling; 
and now when Erik turned to him as if for 
explanation, the minister found himself in a 

strange predicament. Was he standing on 
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sure ground ? Was he not rather an in- 
truder, trespassing on private paths? He 
heard in Erik's voice a pleading, a boyish 
supplication, begging him at once to take his 
part. It was as if the youth in the few 
minutes of acquaintance with him knew his 
grandfather from head to foot. Pastor Bly- 
stad saw no mark of fear in Erik's face, but 
evidence of unpleasant feeling there un- 
doubtedly was. 

" But for all that I am your grandfather, 
Erik," Hjalmar Truling cried, putting both 
hands on his shoulders. ** Now, when this 
question is settled, let us to other things. 
Be seated, Erik. God, but you almost 
touch the ceiling ! Pastor Blystad, will you 
leave us ? I wish to have some confidential 
talk with my young grandson." 
' The minister said nothing, nor made any 
attempt to move. He folded his arms, how- 
ever, and looked across the sea. At this 

mbmient he was thinking of Erik's father. 
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" Pastor Blystad/* Hjalmar shouted, his 
tiny resource of patience exhausted, "will 
you leave us ? " 

The minister took a few steps toward him, 
his arms still folded. He stretched his un- 
usually long neck a little forward. 

"No." 

Hjalmar Truling thought first of his much 
used method of foot-stamping to show his 
temper. But his new boots fitted his feet 
ill, and for an instant he was at a loss to 
know what to do. Some manifestation of 
his wrath there must be. But what form 
should it take? Should he not leap at the 
clergyman who had thus openly defied him ? 
The conspicuous stature of Olaf Blystad 
mocked his own wrinkled, age-worn form. 
No, it would hardly be wise to engage in 
fisticuffs with such a man as opponent. 
With his stick he began to beat the floor 
violin tlyj mjaking a loud noise throgiigh whigh 
he ass;^ile4 the minister voc^f (^^oijsly, >. ;:/ * 
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" You — you scoundrel — ^you — ^you mean to 
defy me ! In this house, — my house, for my 
money has paid the rent of it ! You — you 
call yourself a Christian gentleman — You 
are a heathen — ^were I younger I would 
knock — I would knock you down. What 
business have you here ? I ask, what busi- 
ness ? Answer me ! " 

"The business of taking care of your 
daughter's son here — of giving him advice 
— of warning him not to go back with you 
to Stavanger." 

Erik was standing now, glaring at his 
grandfather. 

** Do you want me to go to Stavanger ? " 
he asked coldly. 

Hjalmar thought it best to ignore the 
pastor entirely. 

" Oh, no, my boy, not unless you would 
like to." Erik could easily taste the bitter- 
ness beneath the honey of his speech. 

"Well, I teil yoii I won't go. I have 
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never seen you before. Do you take me to 

be a child?" 

** I promised his mother I would be his 

guardian," the minister put in. 

The old man laughed, although it hurt 
him. The laugh struck bottom for once. 

** This is your victory. Driving an old 
man hundreds of miles out on a blind er- 
rand and then spitting in his face. They 
used to do these things centuries ago. Well, 
yours is the victory. But you will come to 
pay a heavy price for it. I offer you a good 
home, Erik, — a vessel, a start in life — any- 
thing. You mockingly refuse my assistance. 
You laugh at me. I could tear you to 
pieces, both of you." 

He spoke with unpleasant bitterness, 
coldly. White and stony he stood, erect 
and proud, looking at them with all the 
haughtiness in him. The pastor smiled a \ 

sneer, while Erik laughed. Hjalmar Trul- 
ing raised his right hand, pointing it at Erik. 
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" And this terrible incident— this horror 
of a week ago. Have you forgotten it ? I 
come here to aid you in finding your mother's 
grave. I want to be of service to you. You 
scorn me. Well and good. You shall have 
scorn from me in good measure." 
' "You are talking to the winds, Hjalmar 
Truling," Olaf Blystad said. 

** To the winds, yes ! And the winds 
hear me — ^the winds hear me ! " he cried. 
*' They will hear my very words for years 
and repeat them to this lad when he awak- 
ens, for he is dumb now. They will tell 
how I came to save him, to shape his life, to 
inake a path, straight and well lighted in 
which he should go " 

At this moment Hilda stepped noiselessly 
into the room from the door in the rear. 
She was blushing from the heat of the day 
and from her walk through the town. Erik 
noticed her first with mingled wonder and 
admiration, then Pastor Blystad with sur- 
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prise, and finally Hjalmar Truling, who 
frowned and paused. Without paying the 
men any attention she dropped into a chair, 
turning her eyes on her husband. Her 
whole manner at this hour struck him as a 
colossal piece of audacity. He had ex- 
plicitly instructed the girl not to come until 
four o'clock and now it was scarcely three. 

The minister spoke first. 

•* Well, my child, what brings you here ? 
Were your face a shade less pretty we 
should not forgive you this intrusion." 

*• Why the devil could you not linger till 
the hour I said you should come ? " Hjalmar 
cried quickly, rising. 

"Ah, Master Truling knows the little 
girl I " 

" He is my husband," Hilda exclaimed 
proudly. 

*• Ho-ho," the minister laughed uproar- 
iously, "your great-great-grandfather, you 
mean. Your husband — ^ha — ha !" 
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" He is indeed my husband," the girl re- 
peated, indignantly. 

" Aye, pillories and the wheel 1 And 
what is it to you, Olaf Blystad ? " 

** It is great sport What think you, Erik, 
my boy ? " 

Erik was silent. The fresh, wholesome 
attractiveness of the young girl came as a 
pleasant draught through the dull, thick at- 
mosphere which his grandfather's arrival 
and manner had occasioned. He was inter- 
ested in his boyish way. It was to him a 
rare treat to see a beautiful face. He re- 
garded it first as a sparkling jewel, worth so 
much in money. He made no attempt to 
see beneath the surface. He looked at 
Hilda with plain, straightforward curiosity, 
showing natural surprise, of course, that she 
had chosen so ugly a person as his grand- 
father as a husband. But then, perhaps — 
he was charitable in this — it was not her 
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fault. Erik already forgave her. He smiled 
in answer to the minister's look. 

•' Bring the wine, Erik. We must be 
hospitable to our honored guest." 

** No, he shall not. We have no desire for 
drink. Go, Hilda, this is no place for you." 

•* But are you not coming ? " 

" Presently — presently. I am not yet 
quite finished." 

** It is deplorable," said the minister, 
dryly. 

Hilda turned squarely around, facing 
Erik, who was standing with folded arms 
by the side of the minister. At first her 
look was sharp and suspicious, but as she 
watched him, measured him, it came to a 
look of admiration. In a moment, how- 
ever, she drew herself up haughtily, and 
brushed past him. Before she had reached 
the threshold, she paused, and interrupted 
Hjalmar Truling's speech, with the sweet- 
est voice of woman, almost a song. 
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•*My husband is young no more — ^you 
must not grieve him. Kindly bear in mind," 
she raised her hand, pointing at Erik, '* he 
is your grandfather, Erik Truling — ^your 
mothers father, my husband." She empha- 
sized the last pronoun. 

Hjalmar Truling was so surprised that he 
was grateful. He turned upon his grand- 
son, and reading the thoughts of the young 
man, smiled to himself. Hilda was a won- 
derful girl, Hilda would be a wonderful 
woman, a real helpmate. 

" We will understand each other, my girl. 
Now, go, I beg you." 

Erik watched the girl walk swiftly down 
the path. He was half inclined to follow 
her. 

Hjalmar Truling sighed and seated him* 
self, folding his hands. 

" Can we speak a few words together, 

alone. Pastor Blystad ? " 

" A book-fuU, if you like." 
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Erik walked out into the orchard, drop- 
ping down in the shade of an apple tree on 
the cool grass. He listened to the bird- 
song, turning his eyes to the gaunt moun- 
tain range in the east It was quite still. 
The wind scarcely had strength to stir the 
tender petals of the flowers. He thought 
of Hilda, closing his eyes and hoping she 
would appear. It was tyranny that she 
should be bound in matrimony to his grand- 
father. He gave her all his sympathy — the 
deep-dug sympathy of one who has himself 
needed it all his life. He was truly sorry 
for the girl. 

Erik rose and resolved to find hen But 
it could do no good. She was far above 
him, tied in a tree he could not climb. 
They were nothing to each other. Hilda 
was merely the. note of a song, sung from a 
far distance ; a tender note which penetrated 
melodiously; Hilda was only the first 
letter of the fine, sweet word. Why should 
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he follow her ? He would allow the letter 
to stand, carved magnificently on his young 
heart. He felt the marks of the chisel, the 
long curved line, delicately made, but not 
deep. The boy began to walk toward the 
shore, irresolute, for a thousand thoughts in 
as many different shapes crowded each 
Other in his brain. They forced him to 
stand, as if held by the magnet of the 
earth. He was come, mysteriously, into 
the centre of a labyrinth at night 

'* I confess, I could drink a cup of wine, 
Pastor Blystad," Hjalmar Truling was 
saying. 

** And why not, indeed, Hjalmar Truling ? 
Let's drink the health of the boy." 

" And our friendship, Olaf Blystad." 

".Our friendship ! You drove the wedge 
between us ! " 

" Then let us take it out. I am old. I 

want peace the rest of my days." 

. They drank in silence. 
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" A sorry muddle you've made. But you 
have played your part" 
" You know " 



" Aye, everything, from Bergliot'* 
" You think, too, that " 



" That Magnus Haug stole the body." 

** But tell me — ^tell me, does Erik know?" 

The minister hesitated. 

" No, Erik does not know." 

Hjalmar Truling breathed easier how. 

" And he must never know ? " 

« * • ■ * 

" And he must never know." 

"Good, then I leave him to your care, 
Olaf Blystad. Make a strong man out of 
him. I wish him well, I am sure. Do you 
think that the boy hates me ? " 

The minister smiled, going to the doer 
rom which he could see Erik. 

"Do you think, Hjalmar Truling, that 
anybody on earth likes you?" he said, 
turning^. 
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Hjalthar forced a laugh, draining his cup 
of wine, but he made no reply. 

** And now I am quite ready to return 

to Stavangcr./^ Send me word often how 

the boy is faring. Take him to see me if 

you wilt Where is he now ? I should like 

to say farewell to him." 
" I see him coming." 

"Ah, then I may meet him." 

Erik stood on the; lowest step of the 
porch when H jalmar Truling came out of 
the house with the minister. The old man 
looked very tired and walked apparently 
with a painful effort The boy almost 
pitied him. 

. And when his grandfather began to speak 
there was a noticeable change in his voice. 
It was milder, it was subdued. The chords 
had been stretched too much. They now 
hung loose and limp. In his eyes a softer 
look had come; — ^a look of tenderness. 
Hjalihar Truling at this tnoment was feeU 
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ing the sure approach of death. Thoroughly 
exhausted by the excitement of the after- 
noon he had no strength left to battle with 
his other self. He was now a child. But 
there was bitterness in this for him. 

Erik took his outstretched hand gently. 
His grandfather becoming weaker put out 
his left hand, which Olaf Blystad grasped. 
They led him into the house again, in 
silence. He sank down upon the bed 
without a word but never taking his eyes 
from Erik. 

" A fine lad you are, Erik," he cried 
feebly. •* Ah, that I should see you now— 
and that you should — you should hate me ? 
Do you hate me, Erik ? " 

"No grandfather," Erik replied, firmly. 
**but tell me, and if you do I promise I 
will love your memory forever, — tell mie 
something about my father." 

The old man shrank as if he had been 

> 

struck a blow. No request coul4 bave been 
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more painful. He shut his mouth ^ tight 
and closed his eyes. No, the boy should 
never know a doit of his father. He would 
lie to save himself. But this was his death- 
bed. The last sparks in the old man 
blazed up for truth. 

** Your father," he said hoarsely. ** What 
do I know of him? I haven't seen him 
in — ^since you were born, my boy. Your 
father, I fear, is dead." 

Hjalmar Truling again closed his eyes. 
The hand which had been holding Erik's 
hand had grown warmer. Erik was silent, 
thinking his grandfather wished to go to 
sleep. When the old man again looked up, 
it was as if the shadows were quenching 
the light in his eyes. 

"But grandfather," Erik began kindly, 
" I know he is living. I have seen him." 

Again Hjalmar Truling was himself. 

He laughed heartlessly. " And what did 

you see him do," he cried, as against a 
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strong wind. "You saw him — ^you know 
that he did the most dastardly crime in all 
Norway. He is a body-snatcher, a foul 
murderer." 

Erik gave a little start. 

** A foul murderer," his grandfather contin- 
ued, "my son was his victim. Pastor Bly- 
stad, I give you leave to tell the boy. Let 
him judge for himself when I am gone. 
And then — then — ^he will hate his father as 
he was never hated. A superhuman, terrir 
ble hate will find birth in his breast. Mark 
me, mark me, that hate will last forever, even 
as my own." 

Erik was silent 

" Shall not we send for your wife, Hjalmar 
Truling ? " 

** For little Hilda." He paused and con- 
sidered a moment " No, no, what matter. 
Let her take my body back. Ah, this dizzi- 
ness, this swimming in the head. What a 
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queer sensation. And I have a parching 
thirst A little wine, Olaf Blystad** 

Erik, bending over, put the cup to his 
lips. He was growing steadily colder and 
his hands were swelling. 

*' So, this is the last ! I should not have 
thought so. Erik, Erik, come closer, my 
boy. You must go to Stavanger, ay — ^and 
manage my estate. Do you hear? Tell 
him, Pastor Blystad ! Ah, this bed is hard, 
very hard for an old man to sleep in. 
Ah!" 

Hjalmar Truling, uttering a heavy groan, 
closed his mouth and eyes, and turning life- 
lessly over on his back lay perfectly still. 

** I ought to pray for his soul," said Olaf 
Blystad, " but I don't think I can." 

**He is dead?" Erik asked, putting his 
hand on the old man's forehead. 

"He should have died twenty years ago." 

The . minister laid a handkerchief over 

Hjalmar Truling's face. 
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" And now, Erik, you must find his young 
wife and tell her." 

" It is not necessary, she is here," Erik 
answered, looking sharply at the girl, who 
was standing motionless on the threshold. 
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IX. 

npHE girl hesitated only for a moment. 
* Drawing back her head, she swept like 
a princess up to the two men. Olaf Blystad 
was taken unawares. He colored a little 
at the girl's unnatural appearance, unnatural, 
but none the less striking. But Hilda was 
not interested in the minister. It was the 
boy whom she watched out of the corner of 
her eyes — it was the boy she was think- 
ing of, although she seemed to see the still, 
lean figure of H jalmar Truling. She moved 
about as an actor, used to such a scene, 
and as were the others in the way. At last 
she raised the handkerchief concealing her 
husband's face, and let it fall to the floor. 

"He is dead," she said calmly, " and does 
not see us. Why should hi$ face be 

covered ? ** 
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" Madam," Olaf Blystad replied, in a low 
voice. " The eyelids are not quite closed. 
We thought out of respect — — " 

" Respect," she smiled, " he was alive an 
hour ago, — was he respected then ? You 
ministers seem to do homage and honor to 
people only when they are dead. And you 
Erik, are you glad that he is gone ? " 

The boy walked over to where the hand- 
kerchief had fallen, and picked it up. 

Hilda watched him narrowly. 

" Do not touch him," she said, sternly. 

Erik however, was unabashed. He 
obeyed her with pleasure, but without fear- 
ing her. She was so beautiful, so brave, he. 
thought. No wonder she was angry, if she 
loved Hjalmar Truling. To see one's hus- 
band lying dead must be a terrible thing. 
And this brought up the picture in his mind 
of his own father and mother ; the eventful 
night when she was taken out of the coffin 
irrecoverably. Hilda attracted him ; he 
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wanted to be nearer to her ; that is why he 
picked up the handkerchief. He knew he 
should be sad if this girl should slip out of 
his life as mysteriously as she had come into 
it. She seemed so young, and yet there 
was a suggestion of maturity in everything 
she did, even to the slightest gesture. He 
wondered how old she really was. 

The girl had whispered in the minister's 
ear, and Olaf Blystad quietly walked out 
Erik heard the door close behind him and 
turned to follow his guardian. He hesitated 
when his eyes met Hilda. 

•* Ah, are you afraid to stand in the pres- 
ence of the dead, my young friend. Have 
you ghosts here in Christiansund ?" 

He was glad to speak with her. 
" Ghosts," he laughed, " many of them ; 
but they come forth only at night." 

She sat down in the rocking-chair. Erik 
folded his arms. 

" At night so many strange things happen ; 
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At night the vermin of the world hold sway. 
Foul deeds sink away in the darkness. One 
forgets a crime speedily when it is not seen." 
She paused, but he said nothing. "lam 
thinking of your father, Erik Truling." 

He replied instantly : 

" And are you thinking well of him ? ** 

She wondered a moment without looking 
at the boy. 

" Have you spoken to — to him about 
your father ? " 

V* To my grandfather ? — Yes, a few words." 

"A few hot words — ^my husband hated 
Magnus Haug — ^he told me coming here; 
but he admits that " 

** My father is living." 

**Of course, and that your father is a 
brave man." 

" Then why " 

** Magnus Haug killed Sigurd Truling in 
a duel. The fight was about your mother. 
Sigurd, you see, was a natural son, you un- 
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derstand me ? Well, both men loved your 
mother, and her father favored Sigurd He 
hated Magnus Haug because he liked his son 
so well Sigurd was no match for Magnus. 
He was plainly a dullard, a witless fooL 
But he resembled Hjalmar Truling closely. 
Ah, my poor husband was a vain man ! '' 

" Ah, they fought, and my father won.** 

" Won and lost — ^he lost your mother. ** 

" You, you do not hate my father? " asked 
the boy anxiously 

She waited some time before replying. 

" I do not know your father," she said at 
last " Are you like him ? is he tall, broad, 
brave, like you ? Are his eyes, do you know, 
as beautiful as yours ? " 

The boy smiled with gratitude. 

'^ He is an old man now, and I saw him 
but by torchlight." 

Hilda rose, and came straight . towards 
him. He could smell the rich perfume of 
her dress. The girl laid both hands on his 
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shoulder. To her astonishment, he shrank 
back with a cry of pain. H er face darkened 

" What, Eric Truling, do you fear me ? " 

" No, no," he cried, going after her, ** I 
have a wound here, and it is slow in healing." 

Again she was all smiles. She took his 
hand and looked up into his eyes. 

" Your hand is hard." 

" One does not wear gloves at the plough." 

She was silent for a full minute. 

"In Stavanger— you will not have to 
plough. There is good food, horses, 
money — ^yours, as well as mine. Erik Tru- 
ling, you will go with me ? It was his wish 
that you should go. And you refused 
when he was alive ; can you not now obey, 
when he is dead ? ' 

She pressed his hand. Their eyes met 
again, but he was still strong. 

" I wish no money of my grandfather's. 
I desire no charity. I have my hands and 
my head to make a living by. Should I be 
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sheltered by the roof from under which my 
mother and my father were driven ? Oh, no, 
madam, I stay." 

"You stay," she repeated absently — but 
recovering herself : " You are wasting your 
time here. We have books that you may 
read, to gain knowledge of the world. We 
have an estate that you could, with little ex- 
perience, manage. And remember, it is not 
charity, my young friend. See, Hjalmar 
Truling is dead. I, I alone, am owner now. 
The vast estate is mine. Yet, I do not for- 
get your relation to him, nor his devotion 
to you. He cared more for you, Erik, than 
for me. Ah, do not act foolishly, decide at 
once, — come." 

Her voice had become a pleading ; it hurt 
him much that he could not say yes, at once. 
He wanted to go. The desire was natural, 
there was so little that was to his taste in 
Christiansund. People around him seemed 
slow, and inactively ugly. Youth was not 
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youth there. From sunrise until sunset, 
human speech was all about work. Bathing 
was not allowed in the harbor. The town 
was abed at nine, and still sleepy when it 
arose. Many of the streets were so narrow 
that one could leap across them ; but if one 
did one might be severely punished, for it 
was a municipal offence. 

" Oh, let us leave this room," he cried, 
and moved toward the door. 

" You will not come ? " she said, softly. 

H e looked at her again. H e could not help 
it. She raised her hand gracefully. The 
fingers were covered with rings, and around 
the wrist swung a handsome bracelet of gold. 

** On one condition will I come." 

Hilda smiled. 

** Name it, Erik Truling." 

He drew himself up to his full height, 
and inhaled a deep breath. 

" Remove those — there are too many of 
them. I wish to kiss your hand." 
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One by one, slowly, tenderly, she took 

off the rings, giving them to the youth. 

When the last one was removed, she looked 

up. 

" Erik Truling, to-day you have met with 

a very strange woman. I have been a child, 

but never with a child's soul. I was old 

when I wore short dresses, and never saw a 

toy. But I am glad that circumstances have 

brought us together. It will be good — for 

both of us." 

Erik laughed. 

" The little hand, nowl" 

She held it up. He kissed it, and began 
putting the rings back on the fingers. 

" We are both old," he said. 

Hilda looked at the white face of Hjal- 
mar Truling. 

"If he could see us now, he would be 
very glad," she said. 

The young people left the room together, 

and joined the minister in the sitting-room. 
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Hilda greeted him pleasantly. :He smiled 
back, and asked what had kept them for so 
long. Erik was about to speak, but Hilda 
was ahead of him. The girl, complete 
master of the situation, and with wonderful 
charm, explained what had happened, — 
even to the kissing of her hand, by the boy. 
At first the pastor could only smile, but as 
Hilda continued, he frowned, and his brow 
grew darker and darker. The girl studied 
his face as he spoke, and finished by asking 
him if he cared to accompany them to Sta- 
vangen 

" No," Olaf Blystad replied, coldly, '' and 
do not be so sure about Erik, — ^he is in my 
charge. Erik, do you go of your own free 
will?" 

" Why, of course. Pastor Blystad." 

" H*m, well, you are young. It will be 
good for you." 

The boy turned to Hilda. 

" That is just what I said to him, — It will 
be good for him, and; (or me." 
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Olaf Blystad rose. 

** Nothing in the world, madam, 

But Hilda laughed so heartily that Erik 
did not hear the rest of the minister'is re- 
mark. 
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X. 

npHE smoky, ill-kept oil-lamps had just 
* been lighted in the dining-room of 
the tavern, when Rolf and Karl entered the 
place. At this hour the room was well 
filled with seamen, mostly of a rough type. 
They sang wild airs with voices of tin 
trumpets, keeping time with their feet on 
the hard pine floor, or with the earthen mugs 
on the tables. A babel of noise they made, 
to which Trygvald Snurreson, the owner, 
often lent his own leather-capped lungs. 
The thick-necked, black-bearded innkeeper 
was really the corner-stone of all the bois- 
terous episodes of his tavern. He detested 
silence. He could not bear a moment of 
solemn quiet. It reminded him of grave- 
yards and death. The wheels of disturbance 
must be kept in motion in his place. He 
liked to listen to disputes, and fresh, sea-* 
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flavored oaths had a pleasant ring in his 
ears. He encouraged his guests to air their 
grievances loudly, and he himself set them 
a good example. 

Rolf led the way to a small round table 
in a far corner, of the room, where the light 
was poorest, calling .first for a bottle of sack, 
which the two friends divided. On the 
middle of the floor a heated argument was 
taking place, the debaters being a man of 
sixty, who had a tailor's physique, and a 
brawny fellow, half his age. Snurreson ap- 
plauded them vigorously, taking good care 
that their glasses were kept filled. The 
men were discussing the merit of certain 
sailmakers in the town. Finally the little 
tailor became tired and fell to the floor, from 
sheer exhaustion. Trygvald Snurreson 
pushed the crowd back and lifted the dim- 
inutive form of the tailor high above his head. 

" Well done, Lars Larson — ^well done ! " 
the crowd roared, spilling beer all over them- 
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selves in trying to shake the hand of the 
mounted man of the needle. 

"Am I not right, countrymen?" he 
shouted 

" Thou art a true statesman, Lars," they 
cried. "We'll send him to Copenhagen. 
Norway is proud of him ! " 

The long, large mouth of the little tailor 
expanded into a well-formed grin. Snurre- 
son, twisting Lars' legs over his own huge 
shoulders, began to dance. A pair of 
drunken sailors coming in, immediately 
joined in the merrymaking. Now, every one 
in the room, save Rolf and Karl, were taking 
active part in the demonstration of hilarity. 
This fact was only noticed by the proprietor 
when Lars had called his attention to the 
men in the corner. Snurreson was immedi- 
ately displeased at their attitude of indiffer- 
ence. He at once dropped the tailor on the 
floor, and crossing the room addressed him- 
self to Rolf : 
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" Countrymen, you do not like our sport. 
Better if you would leave us to enjoy 
it. My tavern is not the house of aristo- 
crats." 

" Bravo ! " cried the crowd, always eager to 
hear the proprietor engaged in any wrangle. 

Rolf rose and looked hard at the deep 
gray eyes of the man. 

" Thy tavern is the pig-pen of sots, and 
with another word from you we shall clean 
it and throw the mud in your face," Rolf 
said slowly, but drawing his sword like a 
flash. " We thought we could be left in 
peace in this obscure, ill-lighted corner. We 
are peace-loving men. We are tired from 
the toil of a long day." 

Snurreson stepped out of the immediate 
reach of Rolfs blade. 

"Your pardon, good gentlemen, your 
pardon," he said, " but it hurts me when I 
fail to please my guests. Come, forget the 
unpleasantness of a moment and drink with 
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me. Fill the glasses, Arild ; fill the glasses 
of all." 

Rolf and Karl seated themselves while the 
crowd began to talk among themselves. 

** My temper is high-strung, Karl. For a 
moment I thought I should have run the 
devil through." 

" I am sorry you did not — he deserved 
it," Karl exclaimed, turning his glass around, 
and threatening the little tailor with a fierce 
look. 

" I saw he was a coward in time to spare 
his life." 

Karl sighed and they were silent awhile. 

"Well, I wonder where he has gone?" 
Karl suddenly asked. 

Rolf looked at him in sadness, his mouth 
twitching a little. 

" God only knows — to Iceland perhaps. 
Ah, he was a noble man, Karl" 

His companion nodded soberly. 

** But why, if he liked us, could he not have 
taken us with him ? " 
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Rolf shook his head. He put both elbows 
on the table, closing his eyes. The noise 
of the sailors again broke forth in the same 
unruly measures as before. The little 
tailor had entered upon another debate. 
This time a solemn fisherman who had lost 
his right eye was his opponent. Snurreson, 
as usual, supported Lars Larson's vigorous 
attack. The fisherman defended himself 
bravely, but the crowd gave him little chance. 
They howled and hooted, dropping mugs on 
the floor, or hurling them against the ceiling 
until it became dangerous to remain in the 
room. An ale-mug flying through the air 
struck the tailor on the head, nearly break- 
ing his skull. He fell insensible, but was 
hastily carried out into the air. After this 
the crowd simmered away, and soon Rolf 
and Karl were left alone. 

" This bit of stillness feels good," Rolf said, 
opening his eyes in a tired way. 

V* Well, I want twelve hours of sleep, then 
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I am ready for a fresh cruise. What do you 
intend to do, Rolf ? " 

** To go home and rest, a long, long time. 
I have had enough of adventure. I have a 
sister and a mother living in Trondhjem, in 
poor circumstances I have learned." 

** I haven't a relative on earth. I've only 
you — only you, Rolf," Karl said, fighting an 
emotion entirely new to him. He had seen 
real friendship, a real affection for three 
years, and its full meaning was coming to 
him now with all its force. They pressed 
each other's hands over the table. 

** See here, Karl, I don't want you to drift 
away from me. Let us be together. We 
have money enough from the sale of the 
boat to last us at least a year. Come with me 
to-morrow to my home." 

A little, lone tear trickled softly down 
Karl's weather-marked face from the blue 
eyes that laughed so much. He felt its 
warmth and the straight line it made, but he 
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allowed it to roll all the way. Finally he 
rose and turned, like a sorrowful child, to 
the window that overlooked the sea. Rolf 
followed him noiselessly. 

" Somewhere out there,'* Rolf whispered, 
" is our captain, whose life is one constant, 
painful trying to forget and to forgive. We 
know him, you and I ; we have even taken 
a small part in his life. What we helped 
him to do was, however, only to end a 
climax already dead. But let us remember 
him, the brave kind man who loves us, but 
who was compelled to separate from us." 

** Ay, I was thinking of Magnus Haug. 
I was thinking of the terrible night when 
he " 

** Oh, Karl, let that piece of the memory 
die. Let us, his friends, try to find his son. 
Let it be the purpose and will of our lives 
to bring them together. What say you, 
good Karl ? " 

Karl's face lighted up. 
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** But can we — is it possible ? " 

"And why not? We know where she 
lies buried. Could we not easily find the 
boy and take him to Froyen ? " 

** And wait for the coming of Magnus ? 
Ah, yes, some time he will return. But how 
know we that the boy is living ? The shoul- 
der wound was an ugly one, Rolf." 

" True, we must to Christiansund. But 
time a plenty for that. First to my home 
and rest there, Karl. Magnus, I think, has 
gone to Iceland. In a year he will have re- 
turned. We need new flesh on our bones. 
You will come ? " 

Rolf put his hand tenderly on the shoul- 
der of his friend. Karl's eyes brightened, 
and the old smile came back at last. The 
sadness of a few hours drifted away like a 
fog. Ah, how hard it is for men to be 
frank with each other ; they always seem to 
avoid even surreptitiously the centre of the 
circle. Instead of taking a straight course, 
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obviously the shortest, they squirm about 
each other like flying wheels. They imagine 
differences ; they are ever afraid of the great 
NO, They make shadows out of the sun- 
shine. They hold themselves back, tight- 
reined, fearing to make a misstep ; but when 
the mask finally falls, shrunken and wilted 
to the ground, between them, they look at 
it as something they have never worn. 

" Ah," the first one cries, " I never knew 
you until now." 

"Ah," cries the second, with the same 
surprise, "you would never let me know 
you." 

Thus Rolf and Karl. They were com- 
panions, taking the same course but never 
touching hands. Their conversation, their 
daily intercourse, was of light, common 
things. They laughed together, they made 
jests, told stories. They let the past be. 
They shunned it with indifference. The 
serious things, scarce in their lives, they 
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painted in gaudy colors not to recognize 
them. The thin surface of the impersonal 
was their field of life. 

" Come," Rolf continued, **we are not 
strangers. Why do you hesitate ? My 
home is yours too, Karl." 

" The word home has a foreign sound in 
my ears. You are a lucky fellow, Rolf. 
You have what I have never known — sl 
home — di mother — a sister; things to care 
for, relatives to love. I play with life, hav- 
ing no heart. Why, I never knew men 
could be friends until now. I never ex- 
pected a kindly act of any one. I have 
never done a man a favor. I have never 
accepted one. Indifference is my great 
quality. Look at me. What do I own? 
what has clung to me ? Bah, nothing ! I 
like the captain, but I am little interested 
in his affairs. I cannot understand them. 
They seem ridiculous to me. When I am 

paid, I do my duty. It was, I thought, my 
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duty to help him that night ; now, when we 
are separated all duty toward him ceases. 
If Magnus should die, I should never grieve. 
It was all a dream, which I am forgetting. 
I want to remember nothing." 

** A strange fellow you are, Karl. But a 
day will come when you " 

"Will fall in love, I suppose," Karl 
laughed. " Will it be good for me ? Have 
you ever loved ? " 

" Aye, Karl, I have, and I am glad of it. 
Don't laugh — ^love is a serious matter. It 
goes deep with joy or with pain. It teaches 
one a lesson with a hard hand." 

" And it has taught you the lesson not to 
love again." 

** It has taught me to love those who love." 

** And wear so often a gloomy face ; to 
brood, to ponder, to vex yourself; to ap- 
pear like one of the troubled dead." 

"The troubled dead are no worse off 
than the troubled living." 
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" Ay, both are dwellers of the graveyard. 
Well, teach me to love, Rolf. Let it be an 
experiment." 

" I wonder, are the lighthearted the hap- 
piest," Rolf said. 

" That's an old, old question, of no con- 
cern to me. If I have ever been happy, I 

was drunk then. The sober, serious happi- 
ness I have nothing to do with. Your philos- 
ophy is too learned for true seamen. You 
preach. I think you grow old needlessly. 
When I begin to feel the burden of age, I 
shall want to die." 

" Ah, enough of this, your senseless jest- 
ing, Karl. Will you come to my home 
with me, or will you not ? " 

" I go gratefully." 

" Well then, to-morrow ! " 

The men shook hands brotherly, and re- 
turned to their seats at the table. Snurre- 
son coming in, stooped and picked up the 
broken or cracked ale-mugs which lay scat- 
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tered about the floor, while humming softly 
a song of the day. The innkeeper had a 
remarkably good voice, and often, especially 
in the holiday season, he entertained the 
whole community with his songs, half of 
which he wrote himself. The little tailor, 
Lars Larson, made the notes on an old 
violin. Becoming aware, suddenly, of his 
guests, Snurreson ceased the humming, 
apologizing in an humble way. 

" No offence surely. We rather liked 
the tune. Why not open the lungs and 
let's have it all out ? " Rolf called. 

" Ah, good gentleman," Snurreson ex- 
claimed, flattered, ** my poor friend, the lit- 
tle tailor is dying. I have no heart for 
song." 

" Sing a funeral anthem, then," Karl cried. 
" Let's have some sadness on the occasion. 
We must mourn the loss of him with you." 

** Pray, make not sport of it, good friends. 
Fool or no, he could play the violin, the 
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little tailor. You should have heard him 
last Christmas. Oh, the way he played ! 
Although you may doubt me, I love music. 
Ah, I have written songs in my day. But I 
shall write no more. No, for th^ little 
tailor is dying. He was so much like me — 
poor fellow." 

"Was that his greatest fault?" Karl 
asked, smiling at the sober manner of the 
other. 

" Well, I am not such a bad fellow my- 
self, my countrymen. I swear. I drink. 
I stay up nights when I should be dreaming 
in my bed. I make a thunder of noise when 
I am celebrating some festivity, as we were 
this evening when you came in." 

" Festivity — ^what was it ? " 

** Oh, the little tailor's wife had just given 
birth to a son. It's a pity — a great pity ! " 

Rolf and Karl at this laughed heartily. 

" Well, good host," Rolf spoke after a 
while, '' it is as you say, a sad affair* But 
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get us some food We stay until the morn- 
ing. You have good beds, have you not ? 
for we are tired." 

Finishing a substantial meal, half an hour 
later, the two friends went off to their beds, 
sleeping soundly through the night. Being 
wakened at sunrise, they lost no time in 
departing for Trondhjem, where they arrived 
that day toward evening. 
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^T^HAT same afternoon when the last 
* blows of the storm had been struck, 
and the rain had mitigated from a heavy 
incessant downpour to a light drizzle, Erik 
hastened to the little hill a few furlongs in 
the rear of his grandfather's house. He 
was naturally anxious to see if his bench, 
their bench, had sustained any damage; 
and he set out with an armful of tools, 
ready to make any necessary repair. This 
bench he had made shortly after arriving 
in Stavanger, not quite a month ago. You 
would have said, I think, that it was frail 
and weak in construction, with many addi- 
tional faults ; that.it was the work of a poor 
amateur, childishly sentimental. Surely the 
bench in appearance had no attractiveness 
of its own. It was narrow, scarcely wide 
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enough to seat two persons with comfort. 
But two persons occupied it, nevertheless, 
and for hours at a time — ^the bench was not 
too narrow for them. They were young 
people, of course, and young people do not 
always give to comfort its proper value 
among the needs of human life. 

We are already acquainted, you and I, 
with the young couple, and we shall know 
them better, even as they in time learned 
to know each other. It may be that the 
open air is not the best classroom after all. 
It may be that in trysting-places, as upon 
the stage, we are players losing for the 
moment our individuality while assuming 
the parts of lovers or of heroes. We change 
our dresSi wearing brighter colors. Our 
feet tread the ground as if over young, long 
grass. We open the door to the closet of 
smiles softly. We come prepared, ready. 
It is all new — the joy, the sweetness, the 
exhilaration. It is a dream<hamber that 
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we must enter half sleeping. Trysting- 
places are luxuriantly furnished nooks made 
to harbor smiling faces, and the foliage, the 
flowers, the waters, all kissed by moon and 
stars, are mirrors, impressionable mirrors, 
holding our forms, our very thoughts. 
Youth cherishing the tender body of love, 
finds its first home, its first sympathy here, 
and nature is clothed appropriately. 

Erik and Hilda came often to the little 
hill, seating themselves on the bench under 
the old, tall willow. Sometimes Hilda 
sang — songs of seamen, of young shep- 
herds at the close of day, of lovers under 
the stars at night. And Erik would close 
his eyes to drink in the soft, sweet strains 
of her voice. Long after the song had 
ceased, the tones floated back to him in 
whisperings now wafted by the breezes that 
were still before. Ah, the hours were so 
short ; the songs came to an end too soon. 
Had the girl sung thus to his grandfather? 
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Perhaps — ^perhaps — ^but not here under the 
willow. Her voice remained with him 
through all the day, while he worked on the 
fields, like echoes, but grew in volume as the 
twilight fell It was the instrument he 
loved, not so much the player thereof. It 
was the sound of the voice that charmed, 
not so much the lips it came from. He 
laid his ear close, breathing and listening 
with rapture. This to him was the free 
music of his great uncut country, — the land 
of mountains and fjords, of piercing frosts, 
of lonely valleys, and sunny winds. Ah, 
the song of sailors on the big seas ! The 
notes of these songs seemed to swing 
rhythmically with the movement of a ship. 
And the melodies of weary, patient shep- 
herds returning from a long day of watch- 
ing, these impressed him too with sadness. 
But Erik was most at home where men 
roamed, stout-hearted, deep-chested men, 
who grasped the handles of life with fiery 
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determination, undaunted — the Thors, the 
Staerkodders, the Haralds of books. They 
lived, such men, in the boy's fancy, every 
day, every hour. They rehearsed for him 
the great deeds of the long, long past. 

He had come to the tall willow, and 
stood gazing at the mangled bench, which 
was half buried beneath twigs and small 
branches from the tree. Putting down the 
tools Erik made a critical examination, 
finding at last that another bench would 
have to be made. The poles on which the 
old one had rested, could be used, he de- 
cided, but no other parts of it. He blamed 
himself for having put the boards so loosely 
together. If a carpenter had made the 
bench, it would be standing there now, 
uninjured by the storm. He decided that 
a carpenter should build the new one, out 
of polished oak^-^a bench worthy of a place 
in gardens of the king. 

Hilda would approve of: his plan,- . jay^ . 
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ously — Hilda would sing better than ever, 
Erik thought. But this new bench should 
be no wider than the old one, no larger in 
any way, though, of course, ornamental. 
The boy gathered the broken sticks together 
and threw them at the foot of the willow. 
Then he turned to look across the harbor 
through the long, close lines of thin rain. 
The clouds brushed against the tops of the 
trees, they drifted like tides in the dull air. 
Faintly visible on his right lay the quiet town 
of Stavanger, with its many hills and frame 
houses, white-painted and low, the narrow 
streets, the open square which the old 
church faced. As he looked down at the 
hamlet, Erik came to think of Hjalmar 
Truling. He could see the graveyard now. 
They had marked the old man's grave by a 
tall pillar of marble. 

Recollections of the past thronged in 
upon him — the fight with I var— his mother's 
death— the memory of hi^ father's face— 
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these considerations had been vague, dreamy 
things. But now they came out formed and 
figured, the mystery was palpable to his 
young mind. Where was his mother's 
grave? where was his father? And why 
had he lost the desire to search the country 
for him ? Pastor Blystad had promised all 
his aid, and for a time made inquiries in 
sea-coast towns with no result whatever. 
Erik lost all hope of ever seeing Magnus 
Haug. He was young, and the resolutions 
of the young, unless kindled perpetually, are 
apt to die like small fires. He remembered 
his father, he had found a source of fresh 
joy — the knowledge — the remembrance of 
the parent was a solid stone for him to 
stand on. He felt, somehow, safer, more 
secure. Time was filling in a gap while he 
lay dreaming. Hilda's songs, Hilda's eyes 
drew a heavy veil between the yesterdays 
and the now. What had been was a 
transparent ghost, and what would be, a 
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body in flesh and blood. The dread seldom 
lasts past the climax. 

The rain had ceased altogether and the 
air grown lighter. The wind was changing, 
turning towards the north. Erik had begun 
to go down when he saw the little form of 
Hilda coming fast toward him. He won- 
dered if she had yet seen him, and ran back 
around the willow where he stood entirely 
concealed behind the thick trunk of the tree : 
Hilda reached the summit and began to call 
Erik by name. The boy behind the tree 
tittered and had difficulty in keeping from 
laughing out. 

"Erik, Erik, where are you? Oh, the 
bench has been destroyed," the girl cried, 
and wrung her hands. 

At this stage, Erik made his appearance, 
hero-like, beaming with pride. It was not 
the first time he had played the little trick 
of hiding behind the tree. 

"Yes, Hilda, but it was a poor bench. 
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We'll have the carpenter make us a new one, 
much stronger, from polished oak." He 
spoke with enthusiasm, but the girl did not 
greet his idea with any outward sign of joy. 

** Ah no," she said, looking intently at the 
boy, "the old bench was a good one, Erik ; 
you must build a new one yourself, and if 
you do not I will sing to you no more." 

Erik was rather startled by her remark ; 
he thought it strange and out of place. 

" You will sing to me no more ? " he cried 
in a moment. 

Hilda laughed. She was master of the 
situation. She knew the boy better than 
he knew himself. She was teaching him, 
unconsciously, bits of the natures of ca- 
pricious women. In the few weeks since 
the death of H jalmar Tailing she had grown, 
and had become, perhaps, what she would 
always be. 

" And I will not sit upon any bench here 
that you haven't made yourself." She 
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turned from him and started, as Erik thought, 
to go down. The boy ran after her and 
laid his hand on her shoulder. 

" Why, little Hilda, of course Til make the 
new one, but I thought, I thought '' 

She smiled. 

" Go to work now, then." 

Erik remonstrated that it was growing 
late and near to the supper time. 

" But to-morrow morning. Til start," he de- 
clared. "Til rise with the shepherds, H ilda." 

•* To do that you must sleep in the bields 
as they do." 

" And why not — ^think you I am afraid ? " 

** I am not so sure of your courage." 

This remark irritated the boy. 

"Well, rU show you, Hilda,— I'll show 
you ! " he cried. 

The girl looked pleased ; it was the last 
link in the chain. 

** We shall see. It can do you no harm 

for one night." 
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" Nor for one hundred nights." 

Hilda pressed his hand a little. 

"And before you go to your hard bed to- 
night, ril sing the song of the shepherd." 

" In the parlor ? " 

" Yes, after supper." 

With this promise, Erik had to be satis- 
fied. The young couple on arriving at the 
house, separated, Erik going to the wharves 
where a small schooner was just landing. A 
small crowd of burghers had already gath- 
ered, as was usual whenever any vessel came 
into port. Erik had made his way through 
the outer ranks, when he noticed that the peo- 
ple were agitated. It became apparent that 
there had been some uncommon occurrence 
of which the captain of the ship was bring- 
ing the news. 

At last the crowd moved back, and a tall 
person clad in black pushed his way out. 
Erik recognized him on the instant. It was 
Pastor Blystad. The pair, after hurried 
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greetings, walked rapidly to Erik's home in 
silence. But Erik suspected, naturally, that 
his friend had come on an errand of the di- 
rest import. Could it concern his father ? 
Had his mother's grave been found at last ? 
He trembled with apprehension. It was first 
when they were seated alone in the parlor, 
that the minister spoke. 

" Your father was in Christiansund, Sun- 
day, Erik. The people saw him and they 
would have killed him, but he got away 
from them. It was midnight and he was 
prowling around your house — ^the old house 
you used to live in — ^when Axel Helgren who 
was passing spied him and gave an alarm. 
And, poor devil, he died for it. 

"My father killed him?'' 

" Ay,and many others ; oh, it is horrible— 
this bare-handed slaughter of men ! " 

" And my father left no trace — ^you have 

not found the grave ?" 

" Alas, no. I fear, Erik, that your father 
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has lost his mind; that grief has crazed 
him." 
. "Gody if we could find him ! Was he in- 
jured ? " 

** Oh it was terrible. Hair was torn out of 

his head, the clothes cut from his body ; but 
he escaped, although fifty men were at his 
heels." 

The tears ran down the cheeks of the 
boy. 

"Hair torn out of his head," he cried. 
** He was in Christiansund to find me. O 
my father ! " 

" Doubtless he came to meet you, Erik. 
But come, girdle yourself against this sor- 
row. Your father lives — ^you will yet meet 
him, if not on earth then surely in heaven." 

'* I met him in a dream, a beautiful dream, 
Pastor Blystad. But he left me before I 
awoke." 

•* When he does meet you, he will never 
leave you. Ah, there's the supper-bell. 
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Now, no more of sorrow — a good night's 
sleep for you, my lad, and to-morrow off 
with me to Christiansund. Your father must 
be in the neighborhood" 

Erik thought of the hard floor of the ill- 
smelling stable, and the new bench he was 
to build in the morning. He would rise 
with the shepherds, but not sleep with them. 
The new bench would have to wait. Doubt- 
less Hilda would be angry, but what was to 
be done ? The girl, clad in a new dress of 
much lace and embroidery, entered the par- 
lor at this moment. She welcomed the pas- 
tor cordially, with affected dignity : they 
understood, each other, these people — and 
were not friends. 

" Pastor Blystad brings us terrible news 
of my father," Erik began, leaving the min- 
ister to continue as he pleased. 

**Yes," he said shortly. "Erik is going 
away with me to-morrow." 

The girl stepped back. 
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" Is this his own wish ?" 

"Naturally, naturally, my girl. It is 
mine, too, and should be yours." 

"Perhaps. But will you come, supper 
has been prepared." 

Over the table that evening, Pastor Bly- 
stad, to put Erik in a good humor, told 
many anecdotes of his life. He could be 
very entertaining, the young minister — and 
Erik liked him heartily. Indeed the boy 
had missed his friend much during their 
separation, but they wrote each other often, 
thus trying to bridge the span of the dis- 
tance between them. Hilda said scarcely 
any word while at the meal. When they 
rose from the table, drawing Erik aside, 
she whispered in his ear : 

"If you go with him, you are a fool. If 
you don't sleep in the stable to-night, you 
are a coward." 

" What did Hilda say just now ? " the 
minister asked, when the girl had left the 
room an instant before^ 
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Erik hesitated. 

" Come, my boy, what is it ? " 

Erik paled a little. 

« 

'' She called me a fool, and I think she is 
right," the boy answered modestly. 

"She will be right, if you care for her, 
Erik." 
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^TpHE old clock in the comer was striking 
* eleven as Erik rose, smiling through 
fresh tears, and took the minister's out- 
stretched hand. He was grateful for what 
Pastor Blystad had said, but the edges of 
bitterness between the words had scraped a 
tender place, had made a wound that only 
years would heal. The minister looked at 
the boy with kindness ; it was not a victory 
he had gained. They stood in the middle 
of the room in silence. All was said, all, 
and the silence was natural, quite natural. 

" Good-night, Pastor Blystad." 

" Good-night, Erik." 

But Erik, even after having withdrawn 
his hand, could not go. He stood motion- 
less, as though listening to the voice of one 
invisible. Olaf Blystad crossed the room 
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slowly and opened the door to the garden 
from which issued the fragrance of many 
flowers. He remained on the threshold a 
little while, undecided. It was a perfect 
night after the heavy rain and winds of the 
afternoon. The air was delightfully cool and 
still. The half articulate sounds that came 
to the ear of the boy grew fainter, like the 
voice of one dying. Erik listened till the 
sounds had ceased altogether. The silence 
that ensued seemed strange and forced. 
Some one was struggling to speak, some one 
from a far distance was trying to make him- 
self heard. Erik glanced at the chair in 
which Olaf Blystad had been sitting ; then 
turning noiselessly walked to the hallway 
where he paused. 

"Good-night, Pastor Blystad," he called 
softly, and began to go up the stairs very 
slowly and wearily. 

As he was about to enter his room, of 
which the door stood open, he felt a light 
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touch on his shoulder from behind. Hilda 
put her lips close to his ear. 

'* I heard everything he told you. He 
does not love you as I do." 

Before Erik could answer, the girl had 
vanished. The boy lighted a taper on a 
little table near the bed. Here he found a 
bunch of roses, newly plucked and bound 
with a narrow white ribbon of silk. Under- 
neath the roses a sealed letter lay. Erik at 
once recognized the writing. He smiled 
sadly as he began to read, but the smile 
died soon. When he had finished he placed 
the note carefully under his pillow and un- 
dressing rapidly, went to bed. 

She entered the room noiselessly, pausing 
a few paces beyond the threshold. The 
minister had not turned. She looked at 
his broad shoulders as if measuring their 
strength. 

"Ah, Pastor Blystad has not retired!" 

He wheeled around sharply. The sound 
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of her voice pricked his ear, and the smile 
of faint scorn in her eyes irritated him. 
Olaf Blystad did not speak at once, and the 
girl with a little laugh seated herself in the 
sofa. The minister, closing the door to the 
garden, took a chair near the girl. 

"Not yet, Hilda. I feel no desire for 
sleep." 

The girl smiling looked at the clock, then 
at Olaf Blystad who folded his arms and 
sighed. Suddenly her eyes flashed as the 
blood rushed into her cheeks She threw 
back her head with a swift motion. The 
minister studied her calmly. The promised 
storm was not far off. This was the dark- 
ening of the sky, the flying dust from the 
roads. The silence was like a pause in the 
dizzy movement of the elements — pregnant, 
charged with accumulating spirit. The 
minister rose and paled a little before the 
keen gaze of the young girl. She raised 
her hand. 
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" Pray — pray sit down, Pastor Blystad — 
a word in confidence with you." 

Olaf Blystad hesitated. The game was 
puzzling and intricate. 

" Well ? " he asked. 

" Well," she began, turning the rings on 
her fingers. " Come, come, you do not like 
me — eh ! " She rose now majestically and 
swept the room with a glance. She lowered 
her voice to a musical whisper. ** Ah, you 
have a heart of granite. Are all ministers 
like you, Pastor Blystad ? " 

** My child — " he began, solemnly, 

" My child ! " she laughed mockingly, 
" but not one of your flock. Children grow, 
children grow, please to remember that, / 
your reverence." She was breathing hard 
and trembling from head to foot. 

" In God's name, calm yourself, woman," 
the minister cried. " You have the face of 
a maniac — the look of a fiend. Are you 

possessed of the devil ? " 
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The girl laughed wildly. Olaf Blystad 
had reached the hallway. 

" I wish you good-night," he said. 

Hilda flew toward him. 

"Where are you going? Wait," she 
cried. 

The minister looked at her hard. He 
had one foot on the steps. 

" Am I mistress here ? " she hurled this 
at him with defiance. He nodded soberly. 
" Then stop. I have heard everything you 
told Erik ; everything, your reverence." 

" Ah, I am not surprised at that." 

"You are not surprised — but let me " 

"Good-night, Hilda." 

The minister began to mount the steps. 

" Stop ! " she shrieked. 

Olaf Blystad sighed wearily and turned. 

"This is my house. You have no right 
here. Go and find other lodgings. Go at 
once." 

The minister came down slowly, but 
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avoided her stare of mingled hatred and 
scorn. He opened the outer door with a 
jerk, closing it heavily behind him. Hilda's 
reply was a ripple of fresh laughter. 

"Ah," she said aloud, looking at a paint- 
ing of Hjalmar Truling, "I have many 
things to thank you for, old grandfather. 
I, poor Hilda, poor Hilda." 

It was scarcely dawn when Erik awoke, 
greatly refreshed by the hours of uninter- 
rupted sleep. The boy immediately leaped 
out of bed, washed himself, and put on his 
clothes. By this time it had grown lighter, 
the stars had sunk back from the sky. 
Through the window that faced the east, 
Erik saw flashes of red and gold. The 
colors spread like ethereal wings, whitening. 
He opened the window and projecting his 
head, inhaled the best of the morning air. 
As he looked at the thatched stables that 
fenced the court below, he came to think of 
the shepherds and of Hilda's song. There 
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was suddenly a sharp, shrill blast from a 
bugle, then scrambling movements within 
the building, and soon a dozen or more of 
young lads, barefooted all, stood, like a file 
of well-drilled soldiers, in a corner of the 
court. Erik left the window, deciding to go 
down. He put Hilda's letter in his pocket, 
and picked up the half-dried roses. 

At the foot of the stairs Erik met Hilda 
who was dressed as for a harvest festival, in 
the brightest colors. They said good-morn- 
ing to each other ; and Hilda smiled when 
she saw the roses in his hand. A moment 
later a troubled look drove away all signs of 
pleasure — 3, look of strange sorrow, perhaps. 
Her head, proud so often in its attitude, now 
was drooped. Erik's keen gaze questioned 
her — he thought of her letter, 

"You, you did not mean everything you 
wrote last night, Hilda?" he asked. 

She raised her head quickly. 
** I am sorry I wrote the letter," she re- 
plied with clearness. 
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" Why, I thought we could be good friends 
always. You are so hot-tempered." He 
paused a little. "But, I tell you, Hilda, I 
I am not a coward, whatever you may say." 
he pursued with some warmth. "It hurt 
me when you said I was." 

" Ah, not very much, Erik." 

" Not very much ? Well, enough. I tell 
you it hurt me more than what the minister 
said last night." 

Her heart was beating fast His frank- 
ness was new and came with much feeling. 
She clutched at this last straw. 

"Yes, yes," she cried eagerly. " I heard 
everything. Erik, Erik, you will not go 
with him." 

He looked at her startled and perplexed. 

" Oh, of course, I will go ; but I will come 
back." 

" No, you will never come back," Hilda 
said resignedly. 

" Nonsense ! " Erik exclaimed bravely, 
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going into the parlor. ** But where is Pastor 
Blystad?" 

The girl gave a little start as if stung by 
an insect. She frowned, then followed Erik 
to the garden. 

" Has he not come down ? " the boy pur- 
sued. 

Hilda picked a very pretty rose and 
handed it to the boy with a sigh. 

" No," she said, "he has not come down. 
He never went up." 

" What do you mean, Hilda ? Pastor 
Blystad has not slept here ? " 

" Ask him." 
Erik hurled the rose to the ground. 

"You are a vixen — as he told me," the 
boy said, facing her with fury. " I am done 
with you. I never cared for you, you 
wretch ! " 

It was only when Erik was gone, and she 
no longer heard his rapid walking, that 
Hilda realized the weight of this blow. 
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Still, she thought, even then, that he would 
come back. She even turned in anticipa- 
tion of seeing him. She looked sorrowfully 
at the half-crushed rose on the ground, and 
stooping picked it up. Erik's last words 
rang in her ear like the clangor of old brass. 
She wondered if there were tears in her eyes ; 
they seemed to be afire. The girl walked 
slowly through an opening of the garden 
wall, and from the path on the other side 

surveyed the harbor. When she caught a 
glimpse of Erik pacing along the shore with 

long strides, Hilda put a handkerchief to her 

eyes. He was going to the ends of the earth, 

she thought. 
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XIII. 

IN the slashing rain and wind a little group 
of fishermen stood or moved around 
an object on the sands, talking in sub- 
dued voices. On the crest of a small mound 
of sand, ashen and wave-formed, lay the body 
of a man, horribly mangled by fish, and partly 
decomposed by long exposure in the water. 
It was around this ghastly sight that the fish- 
ermen were gathered that evening in Octo- 
ber. The place was an unfrequented spot 
a little distance south of Christiansund. And 
as they stood there, gazing at the corpse, the 
great North sea, receding angrily, panted and 
snorted like a huge, prodigious machine pull- 
ing back its piston, only to drive it forward 
again with fresh force. The roar it made 
was equalled in volume by the heavy drum- 
beat of thunder ; and the phosphorescent 
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gleams appeared like bits of reflection from 
the occasional lightning in the sky. 

This was but the shadow of the storm's 
face, the groan of the elements tired from 
excessive exertion. There was wildness in 
the air, the raindrops were fine, and the 
wind lessened in force as it leaped toward 
the east. Only the sea seemed to have re- 
tained its real strength, though it had the 
look of a body grimly sparing its powers, 
drawing itself in for the combat of another 
day. 

" Poor devil," said one of the group ; " let's 
bury him here where the sea left him." 

" Perhaps he deserves a stately burial," a 
young fellow leaning on an oar ventured, " for 
all we know he may have been a nobleman 
or master of some great estate. No common 
seagoer he, I think. Behold the rings — they 
are precious stones ! I wonder the hungry ^ 
fish spared those wilted fingers. Take the 
body to Christiansund, I say, and let the 
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Pastor say a prayer or two before the grave- 
diggers throw earth over him. He may 
have relatives or friends there — ^we cannot 
know." 

" There is something in what you say, 
Bj6rn Vidderson. But who would touch 
this decaying flesh, fish-bitten and soft as 
sand ! A grewsome task to drag that corpse 
to Christiansund." 

The youth turned angrily upon the speaker. 

" Thou browless booby " he cried, clench- 
ing his fist while letting the oar fall. ** So 
would a bedridden woman talk, or a saint 
in silks, but never a true son of Norway. 
Pooh ! what white-blooded speech ! Scrape 
off thy beard and wear gowns the rest of 
your days, noble Otto. Afraid of flesh that 
is dead — ^bah ! Dead flesh, my good men, 
is harmless ! " 

The youth waxed eloquent with growing 
determination, and when he came to the end 
of a long harangue, the group assented to 
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the proposition that the body should be ta- 
ken to Christiansund without delay. Otto 
Hander, shamefaced but with an oath on 
his lips, walked doggedly away. 

" Now," continued Bj6rn Vidderson, "one 
of you get a piece of sailcloth from the smack. 
There's plenty in the stock-chest aft. We'll 
soon have these tattered rags aboard. Who 
knows how good the soul that once lived 
within them ? " he added with reverence. 

« 

" I hope," said a short little fisherman in 
a piping voice, to the comrade at his elbow. 
** I hope we will be rewarded for ^11 our 
trouble. You know, Lars, the rich are so cov- 
etous, so tight-fisted, eh ! I know them. I've 
felt their cold hands more that once, Lars, 
more than once." 

" Aye," the other whispered, with an air 
of importance, ** cold hands have the rich, 
hard hands, Anders, — ^yet there are good 
people among' them. Good people die too 
soon. If he was one of them, more's the pity 
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he's gone. But if he be identified in Chris- 
tiansund and is rich and has a mistress or 
children, I think, — I think/ mark you, Lief, 
that a few pieces of gold will fall into our 
hungry pockets. " 

The speaker gave a short,significant laugh, 
scraped his boot on the sand and turned to 
the others, who were talking among them- 
selves. 

The rain which had abated very little, 
grew colder as the darkness fell. The fish- 
ermen shivered under their sealskin coats 
as they watched Bjftrn Vidderson roll the 
canvas around the corpse. They had no 
taste for that work. The intermittent 
streaks of lightning projected a sharp, lurid 
illumination upon the scene. Unaccom- 
panied now by the thunder, silence seemed 
ominous and stifling. The air was dull and 
heavy and sent perspiration through the 
skin. By the aid of the flame of a single 

torch, Bj6m quickly finished his, in the 
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greater sense, most disagreeable task ; and 
when he rose from the wet sand, he trembled 
a little, and the blood had fled from his face. 

" Ah, well, it's done," he said, wiping his 
forehead and drawing a deep breath. 
" Who will help me carry him to the boat ? 
Or must I take the load alone. Oh you, 
Anders, lend a hand ; you have a good 
arm? God! a good thing we don't find 
bodies on the shore every day. He's ready 
for the sexton, now." 

" And for the grave I " cried the person 
addressed. " Cloudy doings, these," he 
added with a little start, as he stooped to 
lift the corpse. 

When the fishing-smack after a very 
rough voyage finally reached Christian- 
sund, the town had gone to bed, the streets 
were empty, and only here and there lights 
shone from windows of the larger houses. 
In those days ten o'clock was considered a 
late hour. Pastor Blystad had s^id so from 
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the pulpit, and his statement in this, as well 
as in many other matters, was adhered to. 
The wisdom and discrimination of the min- 
ister, were held to be of high quality, indis- 
putable in correctness and defied dissent. 
As I have said, Olaf Blystad was a Goliath 
among these Philistines ; a kind of ring- 
master of performances that demanded no 
particular director. The minister painted 
the scenery and made the furniture, and the 
people generally kept time to his music. 

In the large flock, there were, however, a 
few black sheep who had surmounted the 
fence and grazed on the poisoned grass of 
wickedness, as Pastor Blystad sadly ad- 
mitted. Thor Bygder, Knud Ramsdal and 
Niels Osmundsen were among these sinful 
characters. They caroused and were al- 
most daily in a befuddled state, and doing 
mischief the while. They were, of course, 
regular guests at the taverns — came early 
and stayed, mostly, until ejected by force. 
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On this evening, the three bottle-friends 
happened to be in Simon Johannesen's 
*• Inn of the Merry," on the shore, a one- 
and-a-half storied building painted in colors 
of red and white. The hour was close upon 
eleven and the topers were snoring in the 
drinking-room, while Johannesen, himself 
hardly sober, was trying to make up his 
mind whether first to put out the lights or 
his guests. He thought it simpler to man- 
age drunken men in the darkness. With a 
twinkle in his eye the corpulent proprietor 
surveyed the lifeless, devil-may-care attitude 
of the men and opened the door. As it 
chanced, the fishing-smack was just touching 
the quays a few hundred feet from the inn. 

" Ho," said Simon, smiling to himself, " I 
wager that the smack gives me a few 
guests. But I must rid myself of these be- 
sotted bibbers. Hey, you ! " he shouted, 
taking Knud Ramsdal by the hair ; " off to 
bed with you, I say, beet-nosed fool." 
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" The devirs furnace-auch ! " cried the 
unfortunate victim. '* Would you make me 
bald as a rock, Simon ? " 

Ramsdal staggered to his feet, while the 
innkeeper proceeded to administer the same 
treatment to the others. 

" Out, all of you ! " Simon yelled, pointing 
to the door. 

But in union there is strength, as the say- 
ing is ; and the three men were all of one 
mind, determined not to be thus unceremo- 
niously ejected. They formed themselves 
in a group sleepily, and Knud Ramsdal, who 
was the least drunken, began to sing. The 
host eyed them a moment with a sense of 
humiliation and defeat. 

"Well," he warned them, " Til have help 
in a few minutes, you stubborn dogs." 

While he was speaking, a man came hur- 
riedly up the path and entered the room. 

" Anders Lyn is my name," he began, at 
once confronting Simon Johanneson. ** I 
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am from the fishing-smack, and I would know 
where the pastor, Olaf Blystad, resides ? " 

" Ho, ho ! " cried Knud Ramsdal, " what's 
up ? Hymen or the devil. The minister — 
ho — ho — at this hour ? " 

" I fear, my young friend, that he is on his 
pillow, where the rest of us ought to be. But 
why this haste ? Have you news to impart ? 
Then speak out." 

" A few miles down the coast we found a 
corpse," Lyn explained, hastily, and related 
briefly the details of the event. 

" Ah, in that case, Pastor Blystad will per- 
form his obvious duty. Come, Til direct 
you. Follow this street straight up the hill, 
and turn at the first corner to the left. I t's the 
second house." 

** Ho, come, Thor and Niels, there's excite- 
ment in the air, and no more rain. Come, I 
say, to the quays." 

Arm in arm the three staggered oyt, deaf 
to the invectives of the host 
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Anders Lyn found the home of Pastor 
Blystad, and by his own efforts and those of 
the minister's red dog " Spionen," succeeded 
in arousing the entire household. The pas- 
tor from his window learned the mission of 
the late visitor, and dressing himself hastily, 
hurried down. Erik Truling meanwhile had 
made himself ready to be of assistance, and 
at his guardian's wish ran off to the sexton's 
residence in a northern part of the village. 
The rain had ceased, and the moon, with a 
face of soiled wax, was struggling to break 
through a debris of clouds. The wind was 
blowing a strong breeze from the north- 
east 

As they approached the quays, loud voices 
and oaths met their ears. The sounds grew 
in volume as they drew near, and could begin 
to see the little gathering on the wharf. The 
few torches threw an unsteady light, and 
were threatened at every instant by the wind. 
But the fishermen kept on wrangling arid 
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cursing among themselves. All at once the 
group became quiet, and Anders Lyn heard 
Bjttm Vidderson cry out : 

" And would you believe the babble of these 
topers, crazed by drink and aching to set 
the town in uproar ? " 

" Ho, ho ! " Knud Ramsdal shouted back, 
" ask the innkeeper, he's sober as a grave ; 
ask him, brave countrymen. Ho, ho, and he 
was in the fight Ho, ho !" 

** Aye," said Simon, eager to have a voice 
in the affair ; " I have seen that face before. 
It's the same hair, the same form, the 
same " 

" Oh, go to the devil, all of you ! " BjOrn 
cried angrily, and with a well-directed blow 
sent Knud Ramsdal to the ground. 

''Enough of this," Olaf Blystad called, 
running up to the men. " Have you no re- 
gard for the presence of the dead ? Where 
is the corpse ? " 

"In the flames of hell, in the flames of 
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hell, your reverence," the man on the 
ground repeated lustily. 

** Here, Pastor Blystad," Bj6m answered 
quickly, "they call the dead man a body- 
thief, a pirate, a murderer, and such villan- 
ous names. They say he is known here. 
Look at him. Pastor Blystad, and tell us 
what you know." 

The minister stooped and looked long 
and intently at the corpse, while the fisher- 
men watched him in breathless apprehen- 
sion. After a while, he raised himself to his 
full height, and there was a fire of steel in 
his eye. 

" What say you, your reverence ? Is it 
not he, the worm who stole the body of 
Bergliot Truling, eh! The worm who — " 
Knud Ramsdal broke out. 

" Silence that niggard's mouth, if you have 
to sew it together." The minister paused 
and looked around. " Good countrymen, 
as a Christian and truth-speaking man, I 
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must say that there is a remarkable resem- 
blance. But I only saw a glimpse of him, I 
cannot be sure. But here comes one who 
can set all doubts aside. Ah no ! " he cried 
in a moment; "cover up the mangled 
corpse ! Cover it up ! " he repeated 
anxiously. 

But not one of the group moved a finger. 
The minister stood impotent, weak, while 
Erik Truling and the sexton stopped irres- 
olute. 

At last Olaf Blystad gathered strength 
and called the sexton, who with Erik began 
to approach ; the minister whispered some- 
thing anxiously in Morten Paulson's ear, 
and going up to Erik drew the boy aside. 

" This is nothing for you, my boy. Come, 
let's go back." He put a hand on his shoul- 
der. 

" No, Erik ! " shouted the tireless Knud 
Ramsdal, who was again on his feet, " Come 
here and see the face of the devil who stole 
your mother's body ! " 
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Erik Truling wheeled around and almost 
in a single leap stood in front of the now 
half-sober vagrant He dealt Ramsdal a 
terrible blow in the face, and this action 
calmed the youth. 

"Well," he said with clearness, "show 
him to me." 

The men moved back. 

" Morten Paulson, — remember," the min- 
ister cried, trembling with despair. 

A film rolled down before the eyes of the 
boy. But he held his head high as he 
walked toward the corpse. Once he turned 
and surveyed the insensible Ramsdal with a 
little hoarse laugh. 

** Lower the torch, you fellow — ^so ! Ah, 
this is he," he cried, bursting into tears out 
of pure joy, for Erik Truling at once saw 
that the corpse on the ground was not that 
of his father, Magnus Haug. 

"Thank God," the boy said. But none 
save the minister understood. 
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THE winter came, boarding the fjords 
with translucent floors of ice, and 
clothing cedars and pines in freshest green. 
Rusty skates and mouldy skis were quickly 
brought down from dark attics and cleaned 
and polished for service. Gallant young 
bucks with merry sweethearts crowded the 
frozen surfaces, or ran across t-he rough 
mountain ways. Carnival after carnival was 
held, always ending in feasts at well-laid 
tables by warm hearth fires. O how the 
heart leaps as the Christmas season draws 
near ! This dash on wings of steel — these 
long flights from elevations forward through 
space on a strong skis when the blood runs 
hot in the veins ! Ah, the freedom of Nor- 
way's hills — ^the health, the vigor of her 
people ! 
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See the schoolboy, whose head barely 
touches your shoulder — his face aflame 
with joy, bounding over the ice, fearless, 
proud, spirited. See the swing of the 
young arms, graceful, lively. And the head 
firmly held, motionless. The limber mus- 
cles bend and swell and turn under the 
white skin. The frost bites his cheek as if 
with sharp teeth, and leaves a little red 
mark; his ungloved hands become numb, 
the finger tips are white. He stops a mo- 
ment under some bare branch near the 
shore and clasps his hands or beats them 
against his chest But his heart is warm — 
passionately warm! The fast-breathing 
lungs seem to boil the air as they draw it 
in. Again he rushes on and, reaching the 
side of a comrade, engages him in a race. 
The struggle is brief but fierce. At the 
end they shoot off in opposite directions, 
both laughing. 

And yet Christiansund was not the best 
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town for winter sports. Erik Tailing cared 
for few of the young men. They had 
always silly pranks, and childish games to 
suggest And few of them were really 
brave. When it was a matter of taking a 
dangerous leap on skis they seldom toed 
the mark with him. They found Erik 
Truling an invincible opponent in games of 
skill and dexterous feats. In his many vic- 
tories, however, Erik found little joy. He 
silently longed for something. He did not 
know what it was. Perhaps the sea, the 
army, his father — or to go back to Stavan- 
ger. Day by day dragged on. He seemed 
to get no nearer the unknown object that 
he wanted with all his heart. Was it 
something he could not have ? could not do ? 
Certainly, he remembered Hilda, and 
thought of her often. Ah, it seemed so 
long since they had parted — forever ? Why 
should he never see her again? If he 
should meet her on the street this very day, 
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should he pass her without a greeting ? No, 
he would acknowledge that she had been 
a very dear friend. He forgave the discrep- 
ancies of her temperament — she was too 
selfish. But she was always kind to him. 
Had she not played and sung for him many, 
many times ? The best days of his life were 
those spent in Stavanger. Of this he was 
quite sure. He fancied himself riding the 
brown stallion over the hills toward the 
south. Hilda a length behind on Bruno's 
well-shaped back. Now and then Hector 
would dart ahead at a lightning rate of 
speed. He was happy to have an oppor- 
tunity to display all his horsemanship be- 
fore the girl. She was appreciative and 
kind, and never failed to admire his cour- 
ageous dashes along the narrow passes. 
How well she rode, too, apparently without 
any effort. She was a strong girl. And 
what a head on those little shoulders. 

He began to dream deeper. Where was 
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Hilda ? In Stavanger still, without a 
doubt. And who rode with her, who occu- 
pied the large house with her — ^who man- 
aged the estate ? These questions he failed 
to find answers to. Perhaps — ^perhaps she 
had married some townsman. Who would 
not marry a handsome girl with so much 
wealth ? 

After all, he was sorry he left Stavanger 
in bitterness. After all, Hilda had slipped 
out of his life — and now every door was 
open to her, and she stayed away. 

On other days, however, he would proudly 
call himself strong for having acted as he 
did. These were the days when he spent 
pleasant hours with Alvilda. 

One day, in the twilight, as Erik was re- 
turning from a few hours of skating, Olaf 
Blystad came out of the house looking 
troubled and apprehensive. 

"Hagbard'Wonsild is dying, Erik. Al- 
vilda was here a moment ago." 
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The boy gave a little start, 

" We will take the sleigh and ride over," 
the minister said, " or perhaps you are tired ? " 

"No, I am not tired." 

Erik lied — ^he was very tired, very hungry, 
and very cold, as he confessed when they 
were seated in the sleigh and gliding swiftly 
over the well-packed snow. 

" Did Alvilda— did she seem very sad ? I 
mean did she weep ? " he asked suddenly. 

" No — she was pale, I thought, strangely 
pale, but her eyes were bright. The old 
man has been ailing for some time. Aye 
indeed, since he lost his wife." 

'•Whendidshedie?" 

" Oh, you were in Stavanger then." 

This remark came with some harshness, 
Erik thought. But before he could reply, 
Olaf Blystadt pursued : 

" I often wonder that in all the years you 
have lived here you have never liked Al- 
vilda until now," 
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Erik moved a little on the seat. 

" I never liked any one very much," he 
said sharply. 

" Oh, yes," the minister turned his head, 
" you liked Hilda." 

Erik thought it over." 

" Well, and if I did like her ? You de- 
spised her." 

" I hope that you despise her now." 

**You are too meddlesome," Erik cried 
angrily. "I'll not quarrel with you." 

"Come, my lad, I have only your wel- 
fare at heart. Not so hot-tempered, Erik. 
Surely you cannot have grown to dislike 
me — eh, my boy ? " Olaf Blystad put his 
arm about his young friend. 

** No, no," Erik answered quickly, " but 
you must let me have some ground for my- 
self. My mother " 

" Ah, speak not unkindly of her. She 
suffered enough." 

" And now it is my turn to suffer, you 
think." 
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" We must all suffer. Suffering will not 
hurt you, Erik." 

Erik- was silent a while. 

" Do you remember the morning," he said 
suddenly looking at the strong black mare, 
** the morning you found me almost dead on 
the floor — the empty coffin ? And do you 
remember the morning I left Hilda to go 
with you? Do you remember the night 
they said they had found my father's body, 
as they still believe? Have I, after all, so 
much to be happy for, do you think. Pastor 
Blystad ? " 

They looked at each other a moment in 
silence, and Erik smiled sadly. As he had 
hoped, the minister made no reply. He 
had but listened to a story — ^a story he 
knew, perhaps, already. Darkness was fall- 
ing fast, and the clouds would doubtless 
give a heavy snowfall during the night. 

The old man's daughter laid her hand 
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gently on his hot forehead, and stooping 
over him kissed the white lips — ^lips nearly 
the color of the snow outside. The kiss 
from the young lips woke him. The father 
opened his eyes in a tired, painful way. 

" My beautiful child," he whispered, his 
face lighting up as from the gleam of a near 
sun. 

" Pastor Blystad has come, father. Ah, 
you look better, much better. Does he not, 
Pastor Blystad and Erik ?" 

"Surely, surely!" cried the minister, 
grasping the thin, cold hand of the invalid. 

The old man laughed in a grim way. 

" It was not I who sent for you ; but Al- 
vilda thought — ^but Alvilda thought I was 
failing rapidly." 

The girl and Erik disappeared into an 
adjoining room, when the minister had 
given them a sign that he wanted to be 
alone with the sick man. Erik took a chair 
opposite to Alvilda and began looking pen- 
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sively at her. Neither spoke for several 
minutes. 

** How miserable you must be," said the 
girl at last. 

" Why ? " 

"The grewsome things that must haunt 
your memory." 

"Oh, you have been thinking of the 
story I told you — ^last Thursday, was it 
not ? " 

" Yes, about your father — he whose body 
was found. Do you ever go to his grave ? " 

^*I hope he is not dead. Ah, Alvilda, 
the corpse that the fishermen found was not 
my father, although I made them believe it 
was. And I lied to you, too, to save him." 

"You — ^you care for your father, Erik, 
after his crime?" 

" Crime ! " cried the boy, " what crime ? 
Do you call it a crime to take that which 
belongs to you ? " 

"He took her away from you, Erik." 
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" After death had taken her first. Yes, I 
am often miserable. Oh, it seems twenty 
years since my mother died." 

" And you feel old. How old, tell me ? " 

Erik smiled and leaned a little forward. 

** You ask too many questions. Did 
you ever hear of Hilda — from Pastor Bly- 
stad ? " 

The girl colored. 

** Hilda — your grandfather's mistress ?" 

" Ah, you know so much. Well, Hilda 
made me very sorry one day. I liked her 
very much. She liked herself better. Hilda 
said I looked like an old woman." 

" Is Hilda in Stavanger now ?" 

Erik sighed. 

" Hilda is beyond the world for me." 

Alvilda rose. 

" How heartless — how cruel you can be ; 
the girl loved you. Now you scorn her and 
despise her ! " 

** I despise her— never. But she m^e 
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me to do too much, to feed every mouth of 
her vanity. She tired me, but I do not 
despise her ! " 

** You love her ! " cried the girl sharply, 
her voice trembling with emotion. 

Erik went to her side, put his head quite 
close to hers, but drew it back and turned 
away. From a little distance he looked at 
the long wavy locks of soft brown hair, at 
the slender form with its small feet. He 
was scarcely aware of the fact that Alvilda 
was looking at him equally interested. 

As Erik stood there before the beautiful 
girl, his mind somehow returned to Stavan- 
ger, and he smiled unconsciously as he 
thought of the little bench under the willow. 
And strangely he seemed to hear distant 
notes of song. Hilda was singing. How 
sweet was the song. For a moment Erik 
was happy. It seemed like a slight excur- 
sion that he had made, — a fall through spac^, 
ind AoW he had strtick the ground* ' .When 
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he had recovered himself, Alvilda was still 
gazing at him with moist eyes. 

** Oh !" the boy cried suddenly, "you said 
that I am in love with Hilda." 

But she turned away and started to leave 
the room. Erik called her softly and she 
came back. 

" I am heartless and cruel," he said in a 
low clear voice, giving Alvilda his hand. 

" No," she replied, and she seemed to 
draw herself nearer to the boy. 

" Why do you weep, Alvilda ? " he asked 
with kindness. " Ah, it's because you pity 
me. You think — I suppose you think, I am 
miserable. And you cannot help me." 

" No, I cannot help you." 

Erik drew his hand away slowly. 

** It was hard to leave Hilda. I had no 
one else — no one else. Pray do not go, Al- 
vilda! " 

But the girl had closed the door behind 
her, leaving Erik alone in the room. He 

seated himself on a chair near the blazing 
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hearth-fire, wondering when Alvilda would 
return. The moments passed slowly; he 
saw nothing but the girl's beauty, the sad- 
ness of her eyes, the white tears. He re- 
membered the music of her voice like tones 
from a pained instrument. If she should 
enter now, the tears would be dried, Erik 
thought 

" Did Alvilda care for him? Did he love 
her? Ah Erik was too close to the old 
root; not yet extricated from old memory. 
The song like a sunlit cloud was drifting 
away, gradually sinking, but echoes he still 
heard. The writings were words upon mar- 
ble, weather-washed now and faintly visible, 
perhaps entirely effaced. Yet Erick knew 
what had been there, he could trace the 
lines. They were the first words in his book, 
which now had many pages. He turned the 
leaves tenderly. Should he tear out any 
part of life's labor? Another hand was 
writing, a sweeter hand, in finer characters, 
with scented ink. 
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Alvilda reentered the room smiling, cheer- 
ful. The changed appearance of the girl 
annoyed Erik, who felt melancholy and sad. 
He rose, confused and dazed. 

** I was unkind," he began, " recollections 
of " 

" Dear Erik, you are happier than I be- 
lieved you were." 

The boy shook his head. He put his 
hand on her shoulden 

" I can't forget her, after all; but I do not 
love her." 

" I think I understand — ^you will never 
forget." 

"Why should I?" 

" Will you always remember me? " she 
asked simply. 

Erik could not smile. He put his hands 
about the soft head and kissed the white 
brow — only once. Then he stepped back 
painfully. 

" I am too young — ^too young," he cried, 
and turned his face away. 
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HE refolded the letter and went to the 
hearth. With a quick motion he 
hurled it into the gaping flames. It curled 
like a hair and caught fire around the edges. 
Erik watched it a moment with indifference, 
then suddenly yielding to an impulse, he 
snatched the missive out of the fire and 
crushed the flames with his hand. Parts of 
the writing had been destroyed. 

"Ah," Olaf Blystad exclaimed, "after all 
you could not." 

Erik Truling laughed, and drained his cup 
of wine in silence. 

" No, after all I am no fool," he replied 
finally. " I would rather lose the letter 
than to burn it. But come, since I am soon 
to join the army of the king, let's cross 
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swords, Pastor Blystad, for practice, you 
know." 

Erik rubbed his hand over the smooth, 
glittering steel and lunged forward at an 
imaginary enemy. 

•*Ah, for some fighting," he cried, con- 
tinuing the vigorous exercise. ** I should 
like to have followed Karl the Twelfth or 
young Tordenskjold, or to have been at the 
right hand of Gustav Adolf." 

" Thank God, the days of the sword are 
dying ; but, alas, men are using shell and 
powder in place of it — instruments even 
more destructive." 

** But not the arms of gentlemen — only 
cowards resort to such weapons." 

Erik took a chair near the window, laying 
the sword across his knees. It was a clear, 
frosty morning in February, with snow thick 
upon the streets and the harbor of Chris- 
tiansund a solid floor of ice. 

" That IS a very fine blade," the minister 
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observed. " Do you know, Erik, that that 
sword killed Sigurd Truling many years 
ago?" 

The boy looked at him an instant doubt- 
fully, then smiling and radiant 

** It belonged to my father ? He saw me 
use it Ah, Pastor BIystad, the sword 
seems alive." 

Erik handed the blade to the minister. 

"There, touch it," he cried, rising, *'the 
warm blue steel. It's like a whip of mag- 
net in the hand, eh ! and when you lash the 
air in the twilight, how like the sight of fall- 
ing meteors, or the sharp angular lines of 
lightning in the sky. Come now, Pastor 
BIystad, get your sword and well " 

"No, no," said the minister, moved by 
the boy's enthusiasm. " I am too old — ^the 
muscles too tightly bound." 

"Ah, you are afraid. Well, I'll drink 
another cup. Now tell me, Olaf BIystad, 
why do you hate Hilda?" 
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The thought flashed across the minister's 
mind that the boywas not yet sure of himself, 
and might, with the slightest incentive or 
pretext, run off to Stavanger, where he 
knew an enthusiastic welcome would be 
given him. Pastor Blystad had not dis- 
missed Hilda from the list of positive ob- 
stacles in the boy's path. Somehow, he 
felt she would meet him again, and the old 
friendship would be renewed. 

For reply to Erik's question, he said that it 
was not hate, that Hilda was not worth 
hating, but he despised her, that was all. 
He could not bear to think of her. She 
seemed a monster in his eyes. These things 
he tried to impress upon his young friend's 
mind. Erik stood with averted face, pen- 
sive while spoken to, but when the minister 
finished, the youth raised his head and their 
eyes met in a strong gaze. 

" You do not know the girl," said the boy. 

"In heaven's name, I do not wish to know 
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her. Are you not yet tired of her coquetry, 
her insincerity, her devilish " 

" Stop, Olaf Blystad, TU take her part — 
I think there are worse women." 

"And do you want to find them ?" cried 
the minister, angry and disappointed beyond 
all reason. " Go to Christiania or Copen- 
hagen, then — , young fool ! Was it no les- 
son at all ? Did you learn nothing ? Were 
you blind and deaf ? And is it all forgot- 
ten?" 

The boy bowed his head in silence. 

" What do you tell Alvilda ? That you 
care no more for the woman of Stavanger ? 
Do you call that fidelity ? Bah ! You have 
more love for Hilda Truling. The girl 
knows it and grieves. I even believe that 
had you the chance you would run off this 
minute to that vixen. Would you — ^would 
you, young sir?" 

The boy had never seen Olaf Blystad an- 
gry before. He was sorry, but remained 
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seemingly indifferent for a while after the 
minister ceased. Then he calmly faced his 
guardian. 

" You would have me be silent even now, 
Olaf Blystad. As my guardian you exceed 
your right of chastisement Speak with me 
in friendly tones, and I always listen and 
try to profit by your advice. Shout to me 
in anger, and in my heart I laugh at you. 
It is foolish to threaten me. I have done 
you no wrong, and Hilda is under no obliga- 
tion to you. I tell you, the girl was good 
to me, and I do not regret that I went to 
Stavanger. My relation with Alvida is most 
friendly. You like her, you are very fond 
of her. She is a better girl than Hilda. 
What would you have me do — bury friend- 
ship, not yet dead ? Let us be agreed, Olaf 
Blystad, I am no child, and you are no 
more a young shepherd." 

' " I cannot be angry with you for long," 
cried the minister, ."and that is one reason 
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why I know Hilda would welcome you with 
open arms." 

" Poor Hilda— poor Hilda." 

A moment later the sound of bells reached 
the two friends. They both turned to the 
window and looked out A white painted 
sleigh glided up to the front of the house. 
Erik lost no time in meeting the fair visitor, 
Alvilda. 

"You come in the terrible cold/' cried 
the boy gayly, giving her his hand and half 
lifting her to the ground. 

She ran up the steps, with her warm 
woollen shawl thrown carelessly over her 
shoulder. 

" Cold ! " she laughed back. " It is like a 
day in May, you poor, old man ! " 

" I was only jesting," said Erik, smiling. 
" The weather is quite warm, but lest your 
mare should not find it so, Til drive her into 
the bields. For you intend to stay a while, 
I hope," he added anxiously. 
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The look of her eyes was the answer Erik 
wished for — the little lines of light about 
the lips were words too delicate, too ex- 
quisite for utterance. When Alvilda had 
entered the house, Erik, hastily unharness- 
ing the horse, led her around the building. 
He tied the animal in one of the stalls, 
brought a pail of water, which he got with 
some difficulty, for the well was frozen, and 
started to return. The boy was bareheaded 
and coatless, and he was quite chilled by 
the piercing frost. In the sitting-room he 
went straight to the hearth, and took a 
stand before it with his hands crossed on his 
back. 

"Alvilda thinks it is warm," he began 
without turning. He waited in buoyant ap- 
prehension for a quick reply from the girl. 
Olaf Blystad left the room with the remark 
that he would see about the dinner. When 
Erik finally turned, Alvilda was looking at 
the brown and charred fragment of the 
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letter which the boy had forgotten or left 
lying on the table in the middle of the room. 

" I have been burning letters, Alvilda," 

"Love letters?" the girl asked with a 
little smile. 

" I said letters, but there was only one." 

" This, then, was the love-letter, and you 
did not burn it !" 

"It was poor fuel — it dampened the fire; 
I thought That letter is as cold as the 
temperature, as cold as your little hands 
were when I helped you from the sleigh." 

She looked at him with tenderness. Love 
rose out of her soul like a sparkling ball of 
silver in a shaded lake — illuminating with 
white flames. She drew her breath fast and 
unnaturally. The waters grew calm, the 
waves, like crooked arms, relaxed, extended, 
and lay down, He watched her from a little 
distance. 

" Take my hands," said Alvilda, out hold- 
ing them, " they are warmer now." 
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** They are indeed warmer ! " cried Erik, 
kissing them, "but my lips are cold — ^are 
yours ? — ^are your lips cold, Alvilda ? " 

Her head gradually sank back and then 
moved the least bit forward, as if a wind were 
moving it with invisible hands. 

" No ! " the boy exclaimed. " They are not 
cold." 

Tears came into his eyes, he stepped back. 
But Alvilda rose and laid her lithe, light arms 
across his broad shoulders, pressing them 
down. Raising herself upon her toes, she 
kissed the tears. Erik put his arms around 
her slowly, gently. 

" I love you," he breathed, and kissed the 
heavy brown hair. " I love you as my father 
loved." 

But Erik could say no more. This was 
life's height — ^the peak of ecstacy. They had 
come to a secret country in the sky. Their 
young souls, volatile as veils and vapors, 
drifted like waves of sound from old harps 
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among the palms and over the swaying leaves 
of grass. Their eyes met again — ^and their 
lips. It was noon and the sun shone with 
a strange brilliancy. It was noon in the 
hearts of these two children of Norway, — 
children living in draughts of the soul of 
health. 

Erik led Alvilda to the chair on which lay 
his father's sword, Unsheathing the blade 
he gave it to the girl, who received it tenderly. 

The boy ran his fingers through his long 
hair and threw back his head. 

" I shall soon be one of the army of the 
king," he said, " and fight with this, my 
father's sword." 

She looked at him with frank admiration 
and gave him the blade. 

" Oh," she cried, " let me see you use 
it!" 

Erik fell into a position and made a few 
thrusts and parries, slowly forcing an invis- 
ible combatant to the wall. 
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** Ho, ho," Olaf Blystad exclaimed, coming 
in, " fighting again ! " 

The minister carried a sword in his right 
hand, and was smiling. 

" On guard, yojing fellow ! " he cried. 

The pair then gave a dextrous exhibition 
of sword-play. The minister was the more 
skilful, but lacked the nimble, sprightly 
strength of his younger opponent He tired 
rapidly and Erik at last succeeded in strik- 
ing the blade from his hand. Then like a 
home-coming hero, he embraced the laugh- 
ing, joyful Alvilda. 

" Olaf Blystad," said Erik simply, " we 
love one another." 

The minister was scant of breath and the 
wrist of his right arm had been slightly 
wrenched, giving him pain as he grasped 
Alvilda's hand. 

" God be with you both," he spoke softly. 

The two young lovers gave him a look of 
gratitude, and Alvilda, still holding his hand, 
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moved closer to him. But whether from 
pain or natural shyness, Olaf Blystad stepped 
back a pace, lowering his eyes. 
" Would you not kiss me. Pastor Blystad ? " 
This time he did not hesitate. Erik Tru- 
ling gave a little laugh and turned to the 
table. He gazed at the half-burned letter 
and sighed. Why keep a missive that meant 
nothing ? Why leave a drop of bitterness 
in the cup, a line of cloud in the sky? He 
took up the letter and held it in the palm of 
his hand as a weight. And it seemed to him 
at that moment, as if the contents of it were 
sinking into the ground. It was the letter 
he had found in his room on the last night 
he had spent in Stavanger — ^the letter under- 
neath the roses. He had preserved it until 
now, because — he was a little sentimental, 
because he wondered how Hilda could love 
him and write such things. It was strange ; 
it-was new ; it attracted him in a peculiar way. 
Erik turned to find himself alone. Pastor^ 
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Blystad and Alvilda had quietly slipped out. 
The boy went to the hearth and threw the 
letter into the glowing ashes. The fire was 
low and the room was growing colder. Erik 
returned to the table and poured a cup of 
wine, which having drunk he dropped down 
upon a low, three-legged stool. The sun 
was melting the frost on the panes, and the 
snow outside had a softer look. His 
polished sword glittered on the brown floor. 
Erik Truling was happy, seriously happy. 
And yet he felt a longing — an absence — a 
vacancy only covered by a frail lid. He 
did not dare to lift this lid — he feared the 
darkness under it. He hoped, he believed 
that his father was living. But how could 
he know ? Perhaps, after all, he was under 
the ground in the graveyard. Perhaps 
Knud Ramsdal had been right. The 
villagers believed Magnus Haug dead. 
Olaf Blystad was only half sure. 

No, no, he would shake all doubt from 
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his shoulders ! He would believe with all 
his soul that his father was yet in the world. 
And he would meet him face to face, hand 
to hand. Ah, what a meeting that would 
be. And his father would lead him to his 
mother's grave, far, far off — on some bright 
morning in spring — and Alvilda would be 
there too. And Olaf Blystad. 

He raised his head that the tears might 
cease, and saw Alvilda in the doorway. 
The boy rose. 

" I am coming — I am coming," he cried, 
embracing her with all his wonderful tender- 
ness. 

" My own little Alvilda ! " 

** I love you ! I love you ! " 
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" A ND who brought this news?" 

^^ " A certain Bijdrn Vidderson, a 
young trader. I heard it from his own tongue 
just now." 

"Bah! rU not believe it" 

'* But this man was one of those that found 

the body. The burghers of Christiansund 

recognized it — ^the minister and even the son 

Erik. What further proof would you have, 

Rolf ? " 

" To have seen the corpse with my own 

eyes. My life on it, Magnus Haug is not 
dead." 

•* How can we tell ? Prince of the Cana- 
ries, you talk like a prophet or a seer. Is it 
so strange that he should die ? Is he im- 
mortal, like the gods of old ? " 
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*• Soft, my good Karl. This is not the 
spirit of true comrades. Let it be right or 
wrong, I cannot believe " 

•• Ah, you break my patience. Dead or 
living, what matter, after all ? " 

" To us, not much ; but to his son — every- 
thing." 

** His son ! Ah yes, I had almost forgot- 
ten," Karl said, and smiled as Rolfs sister 
approached. 

"Good morning, noble seamen! Why 
that solemn mien, my brother? You two 
stand like a pair of travelled enemies, unsure 
of the issue." She turned on Karl, who had 
folded his arms. "And what have you in 
your hand, young rover ? " 

" Alas ! nothing," Karl, exclaimed with a 
laugh, " not even a ring." 

" Not even a sword or a pistol." 

" I would get both and fight for you will- 
ingly, little lady," he declared, looking very 
grave. 
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" Always — ^always jesting, my good Karl 
Arneson. You'd cut grass with the sword 
and use your cumbrous pistol to shoot at 
birds or beasts of the forests.*' 

*• You do me a great injustice, Gunild. I 
was not jesting then." 

" Could you hit that soft-voiced lark in 
the old oak there, think you ? " 

" Tush," cried Rolf in anger, " what cradle 
talk and silly prattle about nothing. You 
are to be blamed, my sister. You always 
lead in this nonsense-making." 

Gunild Valkye looked quickly at her 
brother and gave a little start He had 
never spoken harshly to her before. She 
believed that he was fond of her — that he 
liked her caprices, her whims, and the little 
wit she possessed, and of which she was rather 
proud. She colored and stood a moment 
with averted face, pained and troubled. The 
plain hood of blue velvet had slipped back 
from her forehead. She was extremely sen- 
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sitive and, the tears came often into the brown 
eyes under the long lashes. But somehow 
on this bright morning in May, no tears 
came. 

Suddenly Karl faced Rolf and looked at 
him hard. The latter frowned. 

" I am in no mood for thoughtless prattle, 
Karl," he said, and began to cross the square 
rug of grass before the modest brown house. 

" Stay ! " Karl cried, with fire in his eyes. 

The other turned in surprise. Gunild 
opened the gate, and with her face turned 
upon the great gilded cross of the cathedral, 
walked slowly down the street 

" You have heard me," Rolf exclaimed im- 
patiently. 

" Ay — now hear me." 

'• Ha, ha, my good Karl, you are as haughty 
as the eagle. Well ? " 

" There's red blood in my veins, my wise 
counsellor. I've listened to your ridicule 
and taunt long enough. You've tried to 
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turn me around your little finger too much. 
Now — now I rebel. I have changed." 

** I see," Rolf uttered coldly. *• I have 
crossed forbidden ground. No matter, 1 
stand on my right." 

"Your right — ^bah — ^you have no right." 

Rolf came a step nearer, flushing with 
choler. 

"Understand me!" he cried, his face 
close to Karl's, "you shall not trifle with 
my sister." 

" I trifle with Gunild— you lie ! " 

But Rolf in his great wrath gave a short 
wild laugh. He stepped back a few paces. 

" That is an open challenge," he cried in 
a low tone of voice, " a challenge well di- 
rected ; and," he raised his voice a little, 
" I accept." 

Karl laughed and turned on his heel. 

" rU meet you at sunrise to-morrow in the 
square," he said, with his usual indifference. 

" Ah, my fearless guest ! And when the 
sun sinks into the west " 
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"You will be with Magnus Haug in a 
house of the undiscovered land, that bish- 
ops and other priestly men have prepared 
for you. Farewell, my foolish friend." 

Rolf seated himself on a coarse-made 
bench under one of the cedars that bounded 
the eastern end of his plot of ground. He 
soon became restless while musing, and en- 
tered the house. The sun was high and 
free of irritating clouds. A slow breeze 
was tossing the tops of the cedars. Spring 
had come early in that year. The lark was 
about with fresh music to thrill the soul. 
It rained much during the early days of 
April, but the weather had been generally 
mild. 

Rolf went into the well-kept kitchen, 
which showed in every way the good results 
of Gunild's industry, the polished kettles of 
brass, the marble-white floor, the unspotted 
window and unsoiled curtains. The mother 
had taught her well. As a housekeeper 
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Gunild had no superior, Rolf thought. But 
he was determined that his sister should 
not be spoiled. He had long noticed a 
growing attachment, on her part, at least, 
for Karl Arneson. His suspicions began at 
the unexpected death of his mother on New 
Year's Day. He felt that Gunild liked the 
man, enjoyed his garrulous follies, laughed 
at his pranks, applauded his senseless jests. 
Rolf wanted her to be the simple natural 
girl of her childhood, who braided her hair 
and only wore plain dresses of wool or linen. 
Karl was plucking the leaves from the rose 
bush, and sapping the fragrance from the 
flower. Rolf would save her if it cost him 
his life. The wall that had divided them 
had fallen to the ground, the dull, clammy 
atmosphere was cleared by a single gust. 
It was well, Rolf thought. 

Karl Arneson walked at a brisk gait, but 
aimlessly, through the streets of Trondhjem 
and overtook. Gunild on the outskirts of the. 
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city. He found the young woman resigned 

and reticent. She looked as if it gave her 

pain to see him. He considered it his duty 

that she should know what had happened 

between him and her brother. And he told 

her at some length, calmly, dispassionately. 

She listened attentively as they walked on 

near the bank of the river, glancing from 

time to time at his face. He looked grave 

and thoughtful. This expression gave him 

a foreign air in which she scarcely knew 

him. He walked now, it seemed to her, 

like an elderly person, looking straight 

ahead. 

"It was not my fault entirely, Gunild,'* 

he was saying, "your brother used to be 

very fond of me. We have shared perils 

and storms ; we have drunk from the same 

cup, fought on the same side, served one 

captain. Not always without quarrelling. 

A single master we have had, who thought 

well of both of us. This affair is unfor^ 
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tunate, but I cannot help it. How can I be 
sorry? I should — I know I should — be 
sorry, sorry for you, and yet — ^ah well, if I 
die, you will not soon forget me, Gunild." 

He paused a moment with the feeling 
that it would be good to stand there unseen 
by any one, alone with the girl. But al- 
though she walked slower she did not come 
to a stop. Continuing, he caught up with 
her at the bend of the river. She now ad- 
dressed him as if he had put the question. 

•* No, I shall not soon forget you, Karl ; 
you are kind." 

" Rolf loves you and he will care for 
you." 

"Ah, you speak like one dying. You 
have an equal " 

Karl caught hold of her hand. They 
stopped. 

"You mean," he cried, "that I might 
win ! God I do you mean that '* 

" That you fight and if needs be die like 
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a man, like Tordenskjold died at Han- 



nover." 



They could just see the low, dilapidated 
house in which that fine irresistible young 
hero was bom nearly a century ago — ^and 
they both looked at it with silent admiration, 
with reverence. 

" Do you now believe it was in jest that I 
said I would fight for you ? " 

He still held her hand, and, as she looked 
at him, brought it slowly to his lips. 

" It is nearly noon — I must go back. 
You will not follow me." 

" At sunrise in the square," he called after 
her. Then he sat down on the green slope 
by the flowing stream, wondering if this 
was to be his last day in the world. And 
wondering too if Gunild cared very much. 

A while later he heard the plash of oars, 
and saw the nose of a yawl moving slowly 
up the stream. It was near the opposite 
bank and the occupant seemed to be rowing 
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for mere pastime. His sleeves were rolled 
up leaving the arms bare to the elbow. 
The form of the man struck Karl as being 
familiar. He rose and shaded his eyes with 
his hand. The stream at this point was no 
more than a furlong wide. Karl gazed long 
and eagerly at the rower. Shadows from 
underbrush along the bank darkened the 
man's visage. Karl hoped he would turn 
his head. But no, the stranger rowed on 
leisurely with his eyes looking over his 
right shoulder. 

"God! can it be he?" Karl cried, half 
aloud, and ran a few paces, following the 
course of the yawl. At last to attract his 
attention, Karl shouted a series of * hallos." 
To hissurprise and humiliation, the rower still 
paid him no notice. Could the man be deaf ? 

Ah now the person turned I He pulled 
in the oars and rose. 

"Captain Magnus," Karl cried, "I am 
Karl Arneson." 
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"Well — perhaps you are. What would 
you with me?" the man called back 
coldly and with a hoarse voice. 

" I would speak with you — I would sail 
with you again — come — come to the bank ! " 

Magnus Haug laughed, and began to 
paddle across the stream. When he came 
to within twenty feet of the bewildered 
Karl, who was standing with his toes just 
touching the waveless water, he sat down 
in the yawl and surveyed his friend. 

" Well met, Karl Arneson I " he cried, 
leaning a little forward. 

Karl now saw that the captain was armed. 
He wore a belt in which a long pistol 
reposed, and a sword, unclean with rust, lay 
on a seat in the bow of the boat. 

" Well met, I say," Magnus repeated. 

" After all I scarcely know you. Captain 
Magnus." 

The captain mumbled something and gave 
a little laugh. 
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" You call me Magnus Haug. But should 
I tell you that he is dead — ^would you believe 
me?" 

Karl questioned him a moment. 

" I have heard that he was dead. But 
ah ! " he cried, " you are Magnus Haug." 

** Have a care, Karl. To the mind of the 
world I am dead. They believe it in 
Christiansund." 

" Ay, even your son believes it." 

Magnus Haug sighed. 

** What brings you here in Trondhjem ? " 
he demanded suddenly with a suspicious air. 

The vision of the duel he was to fight in 
the morning instantly flashed across Karl 
Arneson's mind. The affair at this moment 
seemed totally unnecessary and foolish to 
him. He began to tell Magnus, who rowed 
nearer to the shore. The captain was but 
slightly concerned. He shook his head 
several times and even smiled. 

" I thought you would some day quarrel 
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Rolf IS a good swordsman, but he is not 
strong. You may, I think, wear him out. 
But be cautious — ^and, remember, not a word 
of this meeting to any one. You know me. 
Fare you well." 

Karl Arneson went to a tavern wh»e he 
spent the rest of the day in idle talk and 
drinking. At sunrise the following day, he 
crossed blades with Rolf in the square. 
And it happened as Magnus Haug said, 
that Rolf was not strong. Karl, by forcing 
the fighting, gradually wore down upon his 
opponent. At last he cleverly disarmed 
him, but refused to strike. 

He picked up the sword of the one de- 
feated, and broke it across his knee with a 
little laugh. 

" Magnus Haug did me a good service 
yesterday," he said. 

But Rolf, red faced in shame, turned away 
and wept like a child. 
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HUMBLE and hopeful she came to 
Christiansund one day in April. 
She remembered it years afterward, every 
look, every slight movement, every word of 
his, as they stood, a step apart, on the porch 
of Olaf Blystad's house. It was all like a 
lost grief, an inevitable, self-inflicted thrust. 
For indeed, why should she have come ? It 
was lost, the sweetness, the promised joy, 
the frame of happiness. But she must see 
him, she must be made to feel that he had 
forgotten her, crossed her out of his mind. 
And it was hard to see the truth raised as an 
open hand before her, and she winced, she 
shuddered, pale, speechless. 

What had she said ? Nothing. She had 
raised the knocker tentatively, and it had 
fallen from her shaking hand as a thing too 
heavy to hold. In the minute that elapsed 
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she tried to gather courage, grappling after 
the withered pose or whatever it was. But 
she found herself on strange ground, among 
strange scenes. Now he was coming. It 
was his tread along the hall. He threw 
back the door. She looked at his muscular 
arm and trembled. There she stood in the 
strong light of the morning sun, her mem- 
ory fading into a single color. She knew 
that he was looking at her without expres- 
sion, without a sign of remembrance. His 
eyes might have told her that all was dead, 
that he regarded her as one who had never 
been. 

"Hilda— you!" 

Ah how well she remembered ! It was 
then that she turned upon him only to feel 
the strength of the arm drawn in the eye. 
She could wait no longer, some force was 
dragging her away. Her errand was done. 
She must go home — home to a well-furnished 
house in Stavanger. And again behold the 
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painting of Hjalmar Truling ; again walk 
under the willows — ^alone. 

To him this had no meaning, she thought. 
Her life, her lost life, black as a thunder 
cloud, was invisible to him because he had 
put out the light He would let her drift 
in darkness forever. The silence now told 
her that. Ah, why would he not speak as 
of old ! His nature was kind — his eyes, 
she faced him now — his eyes were kind. 
She could not go, she could not look at him 
for more than an instant. 

She heard a voice from within. Pastor 
Blystad was speaking. How she hated him. 
And yet, what evil had he done ? She must 
leave him. She held out her hand. Erik 
Truling took it. Where were the rings ? 
Where the necklace? He held the hand 
tightly. It seemed so familiar, so used to 
his hand ; but it trembled feverishly. Hilda 
shrank back and tried once n^ore to go. 
He was smiling. She thought he would 
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have laughed. But he kissed the fingers of 
the hand. 

" You have come to — say — good-by." 

He waited for a reply. The girl heard 
another voice speaking. It was a woman's 
voice — sudden laughter reached her. She 
put her hands to her face, covering her eyes, 
and began to retreat. Erik followed her to 
the gate. 

" ril go with you," he said. 

" Where — where," she cried, fearfuL 

" To the quays." 

" No, no," she whispered. " Erik, Erik; 
come with me — home — ^home ! " 

He knew then that she was suffering, 
that she had suffered, and he felt sorrow. 
They stood just outside the gate. 

" Tell me, tell me why you came — b, long 
journey to make, Hilda, for me." 

" Come," she said. 

She was growing stronger, slowly regain- 
ing her self-control and her hope. She had 
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all to win, a great, bes^utiful all, and so little 
to lose. 

** I will go to the quays with you." 
How good to be with him this brief while, 
feeling that he was still kind. He had for- 
given her, he pitied her, perhaps. She did 
not regret that she had come. She had al- 
ready accomplished something. She had 
moved him, but not by any artifice. For 
the first time in her life, her feelings were 
genuine, uncontrolled, unmeted. Would he 
go ? She hoped, she prayed, as she walked 
slowly at his side, listening for a word that 
might strengthen her hope. He said he did 
not hate her, he had never hated her. He 
told her about the burning of the letter. 
She wondered he had not long ago de- 
stroyed it. She thought, too, of the rose he 
had hurled upon the ground in the garden. 
She mentioned this to him now. 

" It was done in anger," he replied sadly. 

"Did you save the rose, Hilda?" 
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She stopped^ opening the bosom of her 
dress, producing a withered rose with little 
specks of brown upon the leaves — marks of 
the dirt into which it had been thrown. 

" There — ^this is the rose, Erik." 

" May I — ^may I keep it ? " he cried with 
delight 

" Come," she said simply. 

They were now near the shore, and Erik 
could see the ship which had brought the 
girl to Christiansund. The boy turned, but 
Olaf Blystad's house was out of sight 

"Take my arm, I am tired — ^you are 
strong." 

"Yes, in June I shall enter the army of 
the king," he cried, with enthusiasm. " Is 
it not fine ? To hear bugles and trumpets 
at sunrise, to be fanned by flaunting flags, 
spurred on by love of country. To march 
across unlevelled ground with Frederick V. 
Ah, how the sword will sing — ^my father's 
sword ! " 
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"Yes, yes, and you have a strong arm, a 
broad chest, a sure sight, sound lungs. 
Thank God for those gifts." 

" I do, I do, Hilda." 

"Come," she said, as he almost came to a 
full stop. 

He looked at the thick plank stretched 
from the deck to the dock. Hilda was 
standing half way down, beckoning. Should 
he go? He might make the journey and 
return in a few days. It was a beautiful 
day. He had not touched the deck of a craft 
since the fall. The sailors were raising the 
mainsail He liked the creaking sound of 
the ropes. 

" Come, Erik." 

He began to approach, when he suddenly 
noticed that Hilda had paled. He hurried 
to her and reached the deck. She was star- 
ing motionless, straight ahead. He turned, 
and the rose fell from his hand. 

Alvilda, pale and trembling, was looking 

at them from the dock. 
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ON the instant Hilda turned upon the 
boy beside her. How fine and strong 
he looked even then. She read in his eyes 
that he was sorry, not regretting that he 
had boarded the vessel, only sorry at the 
discovery. She was at once sure of herself. 
The boy was safe, and the pale, plainly clad 
girl on the shore, harmless. Once more she 
felt a sense of superior right. Alvilda was 
really beneath her notice. But hate was 
deep in her breast, and a quick stimulant to 
action. This was an extreme, and had to 
be met as such. 

She felt now every joy that would be 
hers to compensate for the drear, bleak days 
at Stavanger without him. She loved him 
and wanted him for herself, to feel his strong 
arm around her, his lips upon hers, and all 
his heart given to her. Was this not worth 
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winning ? Was there anything better in the 
whole kingdom ? No, no, a thousand times 
NO. Erik Truling had not forgotten her ; 
Erik Truling did not despise her. Here he 
was, an arm's length away, he had come so 
far, he should go to the end. 

A single moment passed. The mainsail 
was hoisted. Hilda, smiling and radiant, 
addressed the boy : 

" Say good-bye to .her ? You will return 
in a week, tell her that." 

He looked up at her pleadingly. 

"No, Hilda, no, I cannot go now," he 
whispered. 

The girl ignored his answer. She put her 
hand on his shoulder as she had done 
months ago, when she won her first victory ; 
and turned her eyes upon Alvilda. 

"You will let him go with me, will you 
not ? " 

"With you," cried the girl, wondering 
that she could yet speak, "with you — -you 
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are Hilda," and to hide her tears and bitter- 
ness, she turned away. 

"See," said Hilda in triumph, "she does 
not care. She hates me, she hates me. 
She does not love you. See, she is going 
back to get the sympathy of the tyrant, 
Olaf Blystad." 

" Hilda, Hilda, it is not right I must 
not go with you, I have promised her, " 

" Promised, promised ? And now you re- 
gret, dear Erik. Me you never promised, yet 
I love you. Am I not worthy of you ? You 
have nothing against me, have you now? 
No woman could be more faithful. No 
woman on earth could love you more." 

The boy stood as were he pinioned to the 
deck, speechless now and impotent In 
vain he waited for the impulse to fly from 
the place. His senses seemed numb, and 
the body lethargic. The gang-plank was but 
two steps away, biit Hilda's hand still rested 
on his shoulder. He could barely feel it 
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shaking, and yet strong. He heard her 
give orders to the sailors, scarcely realizing 
what these meant The plank fell with a 
dull thud upon the deck. Even this heavy 
sound did not rouse him. His first thoughts 
vaguely shaped, were that he should still be 
able to go back, that there was no reason 
for haste. It was pleasant, after all, to stand 
on the verge of a voyage, — no matter the 
destination of it. He saw the things around 
him through thick mist, and only their out- 
lines. His mind had retained the picture 
of Alvilda standing on the brink of the dock. 
But even this figure was blurred and indis- 
tinct It failed utterly to arouse any emotion 
whatever within him. In truth, he was in- 
different to it now. The hand on his 
shoulder grew lighter, and a vqice spoke to 
him. He awoke slowly and s^w the eyes 
that had long been looking into his. Then 
he realized that his own were filled with 
tears. And he realized, too, that the boat 
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was sailing out of the harbor. The gang- 
plank lay straight in front of him. 

** Look," said the voice. " She has brought 
Olaf Blystad to the shore. Poor girl, how 
childish she is. But she will learn ; experi- 
ence, pain, suffering will teach her. I won- 
der if the good minister is swearing silently, 
Erik?" 

The boy looked across the blue water at 
the minister and Alvilda. ** He will never 
forgive me." 

" Ah, it is part of their profession to for- 
give. A duty, indeed. But is there any- 
thing to forgive? You came with me 
because we are friends, as my guest. You 
are going to the house of H jalmar Truling's 
mistress ; your home, if you will have it so. 
Forgive — the minister, cold hearted as he is, 
should be glad that you have a better place 
than his narrow house to call your own." 

The sun was sinking. The air was fresh 
and cool. They were rounding a block of 
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an island, a huge rock, sprinkled over with 
green. The water was so clear, that the bot- 
tom was clearly visible. 

" I cannot help it, Hilda, I am not sorry. 
I wonder if I shall ever be sorry that you 
came into my life," he said slowly, softly. 

The girl sat down beside him, upon a 
huge coil of rope. This was the happiest 
moment of her life. Again she was young, 
without a care, without a net to cast. It 
was an overwhelming satisfaction to be 
alone with him at the end of the labor, so 
still the twilight, and so peaceful the chang- 
ing scenes. It was abundant reward for her 
suffering and the sleepless nights she had 
spent for love of him. Every piece of fur- 
niture, every article of her house bore the 
ugly stamp of age. She could not bear 
to sit in the upholstered arm-chairs of 
Hjalmar Truling. She wept when she 
watched children playing on the streets of 
Stavanger, envying them, and yet not want- 
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ing to change place with them. For she 
found them stupid and dull They had the 
world before them, all untasted, save in in- 
significant miniature. She, — she had seen, 
lived, loved, lost. For her a prize existed, a 
problem, a task ; and it required action, re- 
sources of wit, actual talent. Every day, 
Erik Truling was uppermost in her mind. 
He was the best ; his fearlessness, his broad, 
defiant shoulders, his firm tread, — these 
things were of youth, and appealed to her 
as nothing else could. How to win him 
back ? how to make him feel the real value 
of independence? It was unspeakably 
sweet to know, at this hour, that the hope 
had been attained. 

"Yes, I wonder," he repeated, looking 
toward the west, at the red sun half sunk in 
the water. 

" Have you never missed me ? Have 
you never thought kindly of me while we 
were separated, Erik?" 
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The old kindness came into his eyes. 
They told her, better than words could have 
done, the simple truth. He had remem- 
bered her with kindness of heart. He had 
defended her character against the minister s 
assaults. And they seemed to say, too, that 
he believed in her, trusted her. As the girl 
watched him, she suddenly burst into tears 
without knowing why. She wanted to give 
way, to fall like one wounded, like a help- 
less child, that she might feel his arms 
around her. He was strong, she knew, but 
it was so long since that strength had 
touched her. 

One day he had carried her over the 
shallow water of a brook, another day he 
lifted her up to the limb of a tree ; the feel 
of the sure embrace ached to the marrow. 
And the boyish kisses left on her forehead 
and hands and cheek, pained to be kissed 
over again. The marks of old caresses 
were like wounds, that only their maker 
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could heal. Oh, if he would heal them now, 
there on the ship, under the very eyes of the 
sailors. She cared not if the whole world 
looked on. 

" Sing • When Shepherds Dream,' Hilda," 
he said, without looking at her. 

" But let us go to the bow, there is a seat, 
and we may fancy the willows waving over 
us. The rustle of sails is not unlike the 
rustle of their branches. And no leaves 
will fall to remind us of the summer's close. 
All the time we shall be travelling onward, 
onward." 

" Onward," he smiled wearily. ** How 
far, and for how long ? Will Stavanger be 
the end ? It seems to me a haven of rest, 
and yet — ah," he cried, in a burst of passion- 
ate remorse ; ** I am a wretch, a fool for 
doing this. What would my father say? 
God ! he would hate me in the core of his 
heart. I will suffer ever afterward. God 
forgive me though, and make of me a strong 
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man. You, you, Hilda — ^you love me ? Or 
is it your selfishness, your lust for vain vic- 
tory over your arch-enemy, the minister ? " 

She surveyed him calmly when he paused 
for breath, loving him more and more. 
When she spoke her voice was low and 
plaintive, every syllable clear, pronounced, 
and soft as the water. Her lips scarcely 
moved, her eyes were fastened on his and 
her hands clasped. 

** There is nothing in the world I would 
not give to have you. There is no sacrifice 
so great that I would not make it, willingly. 
The things I love most, the material things 
are all yours. I will wear no jewels here- 
after, because you do not like them. I will 
dress in the plainest garb, and comb my 
hair like the peasant girls. I will obey 
every whim, desire, wish, that you might 
have. Can I do more to prove my love for 
you, Erik Truling ? " 

He seemed half inclined to doubt her, 
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half wondering if this woman could be the 
same old Hilda. Then the memory of his 
father flashed across his mind. The vision 
of the parent became magnified, as the 
twilight fell. The boy's soul went out to 
the image and lay at his feet, as he would 
have thrown himself into dust trampled by 
heroes of his dreams. He seemed to feel 
that his father would cease to be a relation 
hereafter, would disown him, disinherit 
and set him adrift. But the fear proved 
that there was a tie, a bond between them. 
His father had been guiding his ways, 
mysteriously and was growing, expanding 
into reality. His absent father was not 
dead ; his unknown father was a living 
truth. 

" But my father," the boy wailed ; " he will 
not, he cannot forgive." 

"Your father," said Hilda quickly, as if 
she was prepared for this. ** Your father, 
are you not like him ? Ah, in every move, 
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every muscle, every word. Did he not do 
just " 

She stopped short, Erik was roused and 
excited. He would gladly welcome any 
excuse of emulation. 

"He, what did he do ? What do you 
know of his life ? — tell me, tell me," he 
demanded. 

*' There is one thing he never did. And 
because of that the world looks with an evil 
eye upon him." 

" You dare accuse him ! " 

"I accuse him? Magnus Haug did no 
wrong. And although not wedded to your 
mother " 

"Not wedded ? " cried the boy fearfully. 
" Not wedded, you say ? " 

" I am telling you the truth." 

He raised his hands to his face, and held 
them there for several minutes. When he 
looked up again, there was a strange light 
in his deep blue eyes. He glanced at the 
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girl and started to walk toward the stern of 
the vessel. She stopped him with her 
hand. 

" You believe me ? " 

** I believe you." 

" You are sorry I told you." 

** No, not sorry, but " 

"You are his son, and they were made 
husband and mistress by the noblest law of 
the universe, — the law of Love." 

" It was not wrong ? — it was not a sin, 
Hilda?" 

Smiling, she shook her head. Again she 
put her hand on the wounded shoulder, 
and her face close to his. 

" Love severs us from any sin, dear Erik." 

" I feel " he said, taking her hand which 
had no rings now," that you love my father. 
How then, can I help loving you ? You 
are so kind, so wise, Hilda. Teach me 
knowledge, will you not ? " 

" I will teach you to live, and to love." 
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He kissed her white forehead, but she 
kissed his red lips. 

" I thank God for you," she said to him. 
"Now I will sing to you the song, * When 
Shepherds Dream.' " 
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WHEN Erik Truling stepped ashore 
at Stavanger, he resolved that he 
would stay no longer than one week as 
guest of Hjalmar Truling's wife. He told 
Hilda of his intention, with some fierceness 
of tone and manner. She bowed pleasantly, 
as if it were a matter of course, replying 
finally that she was quite satisfied with this 
arrangement 

" Then I will go back to Christiansund," 
he went on, " asking pardon and forgiveness, 
for my discrepancy and poor judgment If 
Olaf Blystad is harsh and reproaches me, 
if Alvilda is cold and despises me, I will '' 

" You will come back to me," she said 
quickly. 

" Never, never, in that case." 

Ah, what a short week it was. Yet in the 
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seven days, he sank well into the lap of lux- 
ury. He drank liberally of Hjalmar Tru- 
ling's precious wines ; he rode the stallion, 
with Hilda on Bruno's back, read books, and 
listened to Hilda's song, and practised 
swordsmanship. The week passed like a 
day, from dawn to sunset. The end of it 
found him reluctant to go away. Perhaps 
he feared the minister's censure, or Alvilda's 
contempt — a closed door, or a closed heart. 
These fears were terrible. And it was 
because his conscience steadfastly pricked 
him, exaggerating the probable unpleasant- 
ness of a meeting with his two friends, that 
he tried to grow out of the former condi- 
tions and out of the memory of them entirely. 
He was under obligations to the one ; and 
had broken a sacred promise to the other, 
directly or indirectly. He had made Alvilda 
believe, as in truth he himself believed, 
that he loved her, and her alone. In her 
presence, and even in the thought of her, 
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he found a strange, undisturbed peace. 
How often used he to run to her house just 
for a moment of wonderful silence? In 
such moments, he felt so rich in the world's 
wealth, it soothed him, as were he a child. 
But he was not a child. He was a muscu- 
lar youth, who liked to swing his arms and 
throw his legs forward in running ; who 
liked combat, activity, shouting, and leaping 
about. To be near the face of Alvilda was 
to feel immense joy and pride. He was 
glad to let his aggressive body slumber. It 
was so thoroughly good to be strong, and 
give that strength its needful rest. Heroes 
slept while their loves guarded them, then 
were they safe, and their sleep soundest. 

But in Stavanger how different this rela- 
tion. The town and its surroundings seemed 
a kind of battlefield or exercising-ground 
on which to give all the muscles free play. 
The same dust raised by the hoofs of his 

horse, seemed like the dust of forgotten vik- 
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ings; so white and light, that it floated 
above his head like a cloud, when the wind 
was behind ; was it unlikely that years and 
years ago, the staunch conquerors had fought 
and fallen here in these places, now scraped 
and cut by roads ? 

And always Hilda at his side; urging 

him on. No speed of the animal could be 
too fast, no mountain path dangerous enough 
to excite apprehension. He showed her as 
few other men in all Norway could have 
done, what utter fearlessness meant. He 
was rewarded for his feats. The girl gave 
him the best she had ; holding him by a 
shorter rein the while. Oh, if she should 
ever lose him. If he should ever break the 
chain. It came to this ; that she herself 
feared to be turned adrift, although confi- 
dent that she could manage any ship. May 
came, and found Erik Truling still at Sta- 
vanger. He had purchased new and finer 
clothes and dressed as a young nobleman ; 
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sometimes carrying a sword and plumed hat. 
The people envied him ; yet looked on with 
admiration, as he passed through the streets. 
He held his head high on the square shoul- 
ders, he greeted every one with a kind smile. 
The servants of the estate liked him and 
hailed him as their new master. Hilda's 
rule had not spoiled them, Erik was not so 
strict or severe in discipline. He allowed 
them shorter hours, and gave them softer 
beds, for which privileges they showed a 
deep appreciation. Hilda merely watched 
the boy's rulings without comment. It 
pleased her that he had taken the burden 
of responsibilities from her shoulders. She 
had enough to do in holding him, she 
thought. And oftentimes it was not pleas- 
ure to guide him with this tight scrupulous- 
ness. It was indeed hard, and cost her 
much labor. There were moments when he 
was the child who wanted toys she knew 
nothing of. When she could not step down 
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from her age, to coddle or play for him in 
the manner he wished. She could never 
hope to take the part of Alvilda. The very 
idea was loathsome. To show a silly, sweet 
face, or a solemn silent look, was not of her 
nature. And when he sat in Hjalmar Tru- 
ling's favorite chair, with folded arms, dream- 
ily, forgetting the untouched wine in his cup, 
she knew what he wanted, what he missed, 
and realized she was powerless to give it to 
him. 

" Talk to me, Erik, you have not spoken 
a single word in an hour. Of what are you 
thinking? so solemn, so grave you are. 
Ugh, do not sit there in discontent, brood- 
ing over troubles that are not real. Come, 
see, the sun is going down. You love the 
sunsets. And your wine; there it stands 
untasted, while my cup is drained to the 
dregs. It makes me sad to see you thus, 
dear Erik. Talk to me, talk to me." 

But her words only broke into the weary 
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mood. He wanted a pillow to lay his head 
on. He wanted a tender woman to look 
upon, a soft cheek, a loving touch. His 
muscles were weary as those of a child who 
has played through the long warm day. 
Where was the cradle of rest and peace ? 
Where the silently clear harmony of feeling ? 
Aye, the sun was going down, that had 
blazed so hot, so brilliantly for him ; the sun 
was dropping into an omnivorous ocean. 
He was watching its descent, he was feeling 
the coolness of its retreat, feeling almost 
that it would never rise again, that it had 
burned itself out like a candle. 

" The sun is going down, Hilda," he said 
absently. ** And it is early, is it not ? Its 
day has been so short, Hilda. Must we 
already be made to sit by candle-light, when 
we are so young ? You and I ? Candle- 
light ; Well, people can live by it, can read 
and polish blades, and can even fight by it. 
Still, it is gloom. It is like a long sigh to 
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me. The sun is going down. To-mor- 



row " 



" To-morrow it will rise, fresh in new 
splendor, for me and you. We too shall 
rise, before it, and hurry to the mountain to 
greet it, like happy young people. Are we 
not truly happy, Erik ? " 

She spoke with enthusiasm, rising, and 
held his hand between her hands. But in 
his eyes, she beheld only sadness. The 
sadness of longing and absence. Ah, how 
hard to bring him out of this feeling. 

She almost hated him as he sat there, so 
unmoved, indifferent, blind. He looked at 
her when she kissed him, with eyes that did 
not see or grasp a meaning. She found 
then of course the gates to which she held 
no keys. She must remain on this side, 
while he walked with his back turned on the 
other. To call him was in vain, to weep, to 
go into hysterics, as one broken-hearted, 
would do no good. He knew that Hilda 
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seldom wept real tears, besides he would 
dislike her now, for weeping. How to move 
him, to feel that he felt she was uppermost, 
that she was the best he could find* To 
again win without loss of much, to win over- 
whelmingly as she had done before. He 
was not slipping away, he was merely cut- 
ting the chain, which now was drawn taut 

And on that same evening Hilda laid a 
new plan. She loved the boy, she made 
him feel at every instant what that love was. 
She had perhaps tired him. He held her 
too lightly; with but one hand about her 
fingers. She blamed herself now. She had 
given him too much, without reserve, 
thoughtlessly. Hereafter, it would all be 
different To-morrow he would get up and 
find another Hilda at the breakfast table. 
She would not knock on his door, or serve his 
food with her own hands, or drink out of his 
cup, or sit upon his knee. She would go 
back to the starting-point, and let him begin 
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the game. And the game did begin the 
very next day. 

Erik had slept the sleep of an infant, and 
the sun was far over the mountain when he 
opened his eyes. His first thoughts were 
of Hilda, of a fine ride in the morning air. 
He was quickly dressed, and in the dining- 
room. The table was laid, but only for one 
person. He looked for explanation at the 
clock. 1 1 was nine. H e guessed that H ilda 
had not yet come down, but a servant enter- 
ing at this moment, told him that her mis- 
tress had breakfasted in her own room, quite 
two hours ago, and was gone out. 

Erik frowned, and sat down with little 
appetite for the food. He called for wine, 
and drank more than he was wont to do at 
such an early hour. The wine went to his 
head, and made him feverish, yet restored 
his relish for the meal. He ate gluttonously 
of the things put before him, and lingered 

a while after finishing- 
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" Did you serve your mistress ? " he sud- 
denly demanded of the girl. 

"Aye, Master Erik." 

" Shie gave you no message to me, then ? 
Well, send Peder word to saddle Hector. 
I ride at ten. And if your mistress returns 
while I am gone, and should ask for me, say 
— ^well — say that I will return at dusk." 

While waiting for his horse, Erik leaned 
back in the chair, and looked intently at the 
portrait of his grandfather. He could not 
suppress a feeling of amusement, seeing the 
old man's dignified, almost austere expres- 
sion ; but it was like him, in every touch. 

" Ah, old grandfather, you made yourself 

notorious in the world. Norway will not 

forget you in years to come. If you had 

treated my father as you should, I would 

love you, in spite of your many tricks of 

villany, for you were much of a man, old 

grandfather. You liked the strong and the 

brave." . ; • • 
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The boy was interrupted by the entrance 
of the servant, who wore a frightened face, 
and began to stammer : 

" Master Erik — Hector is not in the 
stables, Peder says my mistress must have 
taken him to ride. But — Bruno is " 

" The devil 1" cried the boy. "She may 
break her neck on that fiery animal." 

Within a minute he had saddled the mare, 
and was flying through the town, and out 
upon the country road, in wild pursuit of the 
woman who had made the trail. He was 
pale, his blood ran cold with fear. He 
hoped, he prayed, that no evil had overtaken 
her. 
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ALVILDA and Olaf Blystad watched 
the vessel until it disappeared between 
the islands along the coast. Its slow prog- 
ress made the scene the more painful to 
bear. But both wanted to be sure that 
there was no hope left, before returning to 
their homes. So long as the ship was in 
sight, there seemed to be to them a flicker- 
ing chance that Erik should repent, and feel 
remorse, and yet come back. They were 
both silent, and when every hope had died, 
they walked slowly away up the long hill 
that on this day seemed endless. Their ears 
were deaf to the loud prattle of curious gos- 
sipers. They did not see one of the hun- 
dred mocking eyes directed upon them. 
And when the minister's house was reached, 
Alvilda held out her hand, which Olaf Ely- 
stad pressed warmly, muttering : 
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" God will save him, and restore him to 
you, when it becomes His wish." 

The young woman bowed her head, and 
started to go. She resolved to be a brave 
girl, for her own sake. She would think of 
Erik with no bitterness or malice in her 
heart. And of the woman, Hilda, — not at 
all. She would forget her now, if she could, 
and if she should ever meet Erik again, long, 
long from now, she would not despise him^ 
she would only strive to be cheerful in her 
grief, and take his hand — if he offered it — 
as that of a dear old friend. 

** God will restore him to me." 

The days passed, and the weeks, and 
months. No message from him, to fan the 
dying fire into life. Dying, because grief 
was choking it ; because tears were quench- 
ing it. And she, frantic sometimes, laughed 
at her sorrow, fancied that it was of the 
imagination, fancied that Erik had thrown 
Hilda out of his life like a weed from a gar- 
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den. Then she was happy, even though he 
was still absent. No bitterness lurked in 
the young woman's heart. No malice. 
Sometimes the tears gushed out, and she 
wept for hours, but her grief mostly was 
silent and suppressed. 

She tried to keep the tears for his coming, 
when they would be tears of joy. She took 
long walks in the twilight, now and then to 
the old trysting place, the bend of a moun- 
tain brook, thick shaded, but so still, so sad. 
It seemed to her that the stream lately had 
lost its cheerful tone, its graceful motion, 
that she was wont to hear and see. She 
could not feel at ease here now ; the loveli- 
ness was made for two. He, her Erik, be- 
longed to it ; without him, the brook, the 
trees, the birds here, were all imperfect. 

Her Erik. 

The irony, the self-deceit shot back upon 

her. She who had been disinherited and 

profaned. 
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He had closed the door without a back- 
ward glance, and gone without a faltering 
step. Through the ways of her life, she saw 
him, dim in the fog, always going down a 

■ 

hill, which was ever before her. It seemed 
to her in dreams that he turned and even 
stopped at her voice. Then she would 
awake, wondering if the picture had a true 
meaning. Would he really turn at her 
voice? Would he stop and come back? 
Should she not write, and give her grief ex- 
pression? And her love? How could he 
now know that she loved him, while she was 
silently absent? But perhaps he never 
thought of this. Perhaps, the fire was out, 
and the ashes swept away. Or, perhaps 
only banked like a furnace, the light turned 
low and shaded. She could not believe that 
Hilda was more than a spreading, fluctuant 
shadow over her life ; that this woman had 
built a house of parchment around the boy 
which some day would crash together in the 
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storm of his awakening. She would be 
patient. She must wait. Those were grim, 
hard days for Alvilda, but she grew strong, 
and her beauty brightened, her soul unfurled 
like a rose, in spite of the rain and storm. 
So, in the hours of her loneliness, she wished 
to meet him, strong and brave. And so she 
would meet her world. 

She was in debt to no one — she was a free 
woman. If it came to the worst, if the un- 
endurable should come, there was the clois- 
ter at Throndhjem or Copenhagen. She 
would let no other man strive to win her, 
she belonged to ErikTruling, even if he dis- 
owned her. And some day the veil would 
fall from his eyes; indeed it was through 
Hilda's eyes that he now was viewing the 
world Some day, then, her eyes would be 
closed to him, and then 

Years afterward she recalled with a pang 
of pain the long evenings in her lonely house 
— ^when twilight would not go. The half 
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dark hurt her more than full night. All 
the objects around her permeated the air 
with the sorrow of unknowing things. She 
found no rest by the window, the world out- 
side seemed so heartless. She heard no 
sound of human voices about her, people 
were so still. Sometimes she spoke aloud 
to herself to hear the sound of words, men- 
tioning his name, repeating little things he 
had said to her. 

Then as time went on, the desire to go 
out among the people grew strong within 
her. Surely, other people had their sorrows 
— sorrows that only those who have them- 
selves known the wan face of grief can 
understand. Were there not women, old 
and poor, with husbands long lost in the 
angry seas, or killed in the wars ? And or- 
phaned children, and countless sick ? Pas- 
tor Blystad had told her of destitute 
mothers, barely existing upon the lean hand 
of charity. Did they not need sympathy, 
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kindness, help ? And could she not help 
them, not merely by giving, but by going 
into their homes ? She was a woman, 
she was suflfering. She could understand 
them. 

The people knew but little of her life, she 
had kept but slight intercourse with them. 
They knew her only as Hagbard Wonsild's 
daughter ; a demure, sedate, sweet-faced 
girl, with dreamy eyes. They held that she 
hardly belonged among them, as she seldom 
took part in the gayeties of the town. Only 
when the father died, did they learn suffi- 
cient of the girl's character to be impressed 
at all. 

" Yes," said they. " Alvilda Wonsild is 
a good girl. We have seen her serve her 
father, as a good daughter should. We 
have seen her at work in the garden, and 
it is said that she is kind to all the ser- 
vants. She goes every morning to the 
grave of her father — in rain or sun,— always 
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speaking pleasantly to us. Yet Alvilda is 
not happy. There is little in Christiansund 
to her liking." 

Oh, there was joy in contemplating the 
hundred acts of kindness she would do, 
with her hands and her purse. She thanked 
God who had given her so much of mate- 
rial things — happy that there were people 
whom she could help and comfort with these. 
Her house and her heart should both be 
opened to all the suffering ones. And her 
only hope was that they would let her help 
them, and comfort them in their affliction. 

Straightway, she began the task of lift- 
ing many heavy burdens. From household 
to household she went, with her smiles and 
soft hands, scattering seeds from which only 
happiness could spring. She found at once 
that these crippled folks, with thin cheeks 
and bent backs, loved her, and seemed si- 
lently to comprehend why she came^ why 

she was cheerful. It was hardly possible 
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that they knew of a canker gnawing at the 
root of the young heart 

They brightened when she visited them, 
and when expecting her made their scant 
furniture look newer, tidied the rooms, and 
told her false things about their circum- 
stances, and were glad in deceiving her. But 
she could read the closed book, and pene- 
trate the surface. How worthy these poor 
people ! She admired their pride, and cher- 
ished it. It was hard to get near to them, 
they wanted to give themselves ; their tired 
eyes shone with benevolence. 

Oh, what immense joy to be of service to 
such deserving men and women and chil- 
dren. 

" Do you not see," she said to them, 
** how richly I am rewarded for everything ? 
Alas, money is almost all I have. You think 
me sad and sorrowful, and you try to make 
me happy. I am happy, if you will let me 

be §Q, What use have I, a lonely woman, 
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of my wealth ? You are my friends, should 
I not share it with you? you and your 
children." 

One day she visited the home of an aged 
widow, who lived in the most wretched part 
of the town. The woman was holding a 
bright child of three or four years on her 
knees. The parents of the child were both 
dead, and the old woman was his grand- 
mother. She supported herself and the 
child, in spite of infirmities, by making 
wreaths and such things. 

"You are old, my good woman, and this 
little boy should have good things to eat, 
that he may grow up, strong and healthy. 
And you, who have no friends to help you, 
let me be your friend. I — I have not many 
friends. It seems that I am losing all of 
them. My only source of happiness now, is 
in helping such as you. And then you will 
be my friend. Do you not see ? I, like 
this little boy, am an orphan; it was not so 
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long ago that my father died. When I lost 
him, I had no one " 

Alvilda jpaused, and turned her eyes upon 
the floor. She struggled to keep the tears 
back, they would hurt the little boy and his 
grandmother. She turned her face away, 
and tried to choke the sobs. Then she 
heard the child crying, and with sudden joy 
returning, but still with the tears leaping 
down her cheeks, snatched him from the old 
woman's knee, and clasped him tight in her 
arms. 

"My little boy, you are crying because 
you saw my tears. Dear little child, I have 
hurt your little heart, but I will heal it again. 
See, now I am no longer weeping. Smile 
now, you are not afraid. And when you be- 
come a big boy, you will not cry, will you ? " 

The child soberly moved his head up and 
down. In a moment, he had wound his arms 
around Alvilda's neck, as if she was already 

his dear friend. 
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" No, then you will not cry," the girl con- 
tinued, kissing him. "You will just fold 
your arms and look very strong, will you 
not ? Maybe you will draw your sword and 
go away to the wars, to show Norway how 
you can fight, and the tears you will leave 
to others to weep." Again the boy nodded. 
The old woman had said nothing, she seemed 
to be turning something over in her mind. 
Their eyes met unexpectedly. 

** He will come back ? " she said solemnly. 

Alvilda smiled, looking at the child. 

** Yes, you will come back." 

" No, Erik Truling will come back," she 
repeated in a clearer voice. 

The girl started, but clasped the boy 
tighter to her breast. He had turned his 

childish eyes upon her. It flashed across 
her mind that the chit could understand. 
She must not frighten him again; it was hard, 
however, to smile now. 
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" Erik, come back ? " she asked slowly. 
** Do you know Erik ?" 

"Ah, who does not, my lady? He will 
come back to you. The good must always 
win, and with you some day, he will walk 
in God's way." 

Alvilda closed her eyes, as with weariness. 
She roused herself soon, however, and per- 
suaded the woman to allow her to be of ser- 
vice. Alvilda gave her some money, and 
promised to send a maid with fruit and food 
later in the day. She was peacefully happy 
and felt immense satisfaction. 

" Bring the little boy to my home,*' she 
said, giving him a farewell caress, "and 
come soon, for when he grows up, he will 
think less of me." 

Beyond the threshold, she threw her head 
back, squarely facing the sun. 

"He will come back. He will come back 



to me. " 
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SEPTEMBER, and still alone. Still, 
tirelessly comforting the sick, and 
bearing aid to the poor. Still, with stub- 
born hope born of painful patience, waiting, 
waiting. The leaves were falling from the 
trees. The days grew shorter, and the 
nights, endless, seemed like great shadowy 
chasms, unbridged. 

September, the door of a new season. 
Might he not be standing a little way 
behind the threshold, preparing himself for 
the meeting with her. He could see her, 
perhaps, and knew that she had been faith- 
ful, that she loved him through all her grief. 
Could he see, too, how she had grown in 

beauty, in strength, in womanhood ? Ah, if ; 
he could he would come back — ^he would 
come back. She reflected on the sympathy 

lavished upon her by the straggling beings 
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of the meanest homes. How their eyes 
seemed to ask her to open her heart to 
them, to let them take part of her sorrow 
as their own. How the gray-haired women 
put their arms about her, and blessed her. 
How the children ran to the gates and met 
her with kisses and beaming faces. How 
the pale invalids, years bedridden, lifted their 
weak eyes to her, when she came near to 
them, quickening at the touch of her hand 
on their foreheads. She was the softened 
light of the low, dingy rooms. She was a 
fire that warmed their hearts to cheerful- 
ness. They seemed to learn patience from 
her example, and fortitude. 

And on the streets every one seemed to 
know her. She saw nothing but smiling 
faces in her path. Old men and children 
bowed to her with heads bared, and stood 
aside to let her pass, as if they knew she 
was upon some errand of importance. But 
when she had passed beyond the range of 
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sight and hearing, they shook their heads, 
sorrowful Her paleness and the half-hid 
weariness in her eyes betrayed her. They 
knew that her pluck and indomitable desire 
were draining her physical powers. And 
the town was well aware that her house had 
been heavily mortgaged and nearly all the 
cattle sold. Her charity had been extrava- 
gant She would soon be as poor as the 
people she had been assisting. 

Of course Alvilda saw the consequences, 
and prepared herself to meet them. At 
Trondhjem she would have no use for 
the house or the estate, or need of any money 
whatever. So long as there remained one 
penny, the worthy poor should have it. 
Afterward, if he did not come — she would 
enter the convent, with her memories of 
him, and of her dear friends of Christian- 
sund. There she would live in the past, 
among the old scenes, feeling yet his tender- 
ness, the impress of his kisses and love. 
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It was the middle of September. AI- 
vilda was secretly preparing to leave the 

town, had packed the clothing she would 
need in the smallest chest, and given away 
most of the household effects. A number 
of presents from Erik, a ring of gold, a 
comb with silver mounting, a bracelet, she 
removed from her person, and put them in 
a little case. As she looked tenderly at 
them, the desire to write him a last message 
seized her. She ran to her room, and be- 
gan feverishly. But when she read what 
she had written, she thought he would not 
care to hear her say these things. Maybe 
he would not even read the letter when he 
recognized her writing. The note must be 
a short one. 

Dear Erik Truling (she penned finally) : Sat- 
urday I am going away, and if you should ever re- 
turn to Christiansund, you will not find me here, but 
Olaf Blystad will tell you where I have gone. You 
must not blame me, nor hold me in contempt. You, 
I have not despised nor thought of in bitterness, 
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for I have loved you, and even now I love you, unre- 
quited as I know my love is. 

Alvilda Wonsild. 

She folded the sheet twice and laid it on 
the polished escritoire. The sun, streaming 
through the window, gilded it, but its blank 
side made her fancy that it was, after all, 
foolish to write to him. In time he would 
learn where she was, and even should he 
never learn it, it would not matter to her. 
She had waited long, patiently, hopefully. 
There should be an end ; her resources were 
nearly exhausted, she felt dependent on the 
good will of her creditors, who held the 
mortgage on the house. On the twentieth 
of the month, she would practically be home- 
less. She rose while musing, and slowly 
tore the note into fine bits. " No, Erik 
Truling," she said softly. " No word will I 
write to you, and when you come back, and 
find other tenants in my former home, you 
will guess that I have gone — ^but where ? If 
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you care, you may find that out from Olaf 
BIystad, and then — ^well, the play is done. 
It will be time to unroll the curtain, and put 
out the lights. So ends the play of the 
world, mostly, but God's hand has written 
it ; therefore, it is all well" 

The following day, in the afternoon, she 
visited the minister. They had not seen 
each other in months. Only on Sundays 
after service in the church the pastor would 
hurry down the aisle to greet her, but she 
seemed anxious to avoid his eyes, which 
always questioned her, as she thought, and 
in spite of much persuasion on his part, he 
never succeeded in getting her to spend a 
few hours with him at dinner in his home. 

*' Let us be good friends," he used to say. 
** We have a common grief, to which we must 
be consoled. Come to dinner this day. 
You shall be most welcome. Alvilda, why 
do you neglect me, while you scatter kind- 
ness and time upon the rest of the town ? 
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Ministers are not alien to other mortals ; we 
are not giants of strength, nor prophets nor 
seers, immortal." 

** I know, I know. Yet you must let me 
go my way alone. Pastor Blystad. It was 
you who first comforted me — cheered me 
into believing that he would return. I am 
grateful, but it gives me but fresh pain when 
I see you, for you always look as you did 
that morning in April on the quay. You 
have not forgiven ; I have — ^long, long ago." 

The minister had seen her crossing the 
street, and hastened to meet her at the gate. 
It was a warm, still day. The mountains 
rose clear and sharp in the background. 
The harbor was lively with fishing-smacks, 
unloading. Alvilda wore a plain dress and 
a light woolen shawl covered her shoulders. 
She had been walking rapidly. Her cheeks 
were flushed, and she seemed short of breath. 
But the exercise had heightened her beauty, 
the' natural paleness was driven from her 
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cheeks. She had summoned every bodily 
resource for this last meeting with Olaf Bly- 
stad, fearing that he should prevail upon 
her to abandon her plan, or at least leave it 
for a time. Her mind was set upon going, 
and nothing should prevent her. 

** Little Alvilda is kind to me, I feared 
that she would never again cross my thresh- 
old. Ah, how beautiful you are, my child. 
Such beauty can bloom only among Nor- 
way's hills." 

She looked doubtfully at him. 

** Beauty," she replied, " is often a mer- 
cenary thing. Men want it put upon the 
marketplace, and make offers for its pur- 
chase. But you must not speak of beauty 
to me to-day. Pastor Blystad, nor ever 
again. If I am beautiful, that has been of 
no use to me. It is with our hearts that 
we may help our fellows." 

" But we must have beautiful hearts, too. 
So have you helped our people, my sweet 
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girl, and they will always pray for your 
happiness." 

" I seek no happiness now — only peace. ^' 
** Seek not for happiness," cried the min- 
ister with laughter. " What folly, Alvilda ! 
No happiness after suffering and sorrow! 
O no, come not to me with such talk. God's 
own happiness will be yours. You," he 
looked narrowly at her, " you have not lost 
hope, you do not despair. It is not irre- 
trievable ? " 

She did not take her eyes from his. Her 
soul, as he spoke, seemed to expand with 
the resolution, strengthening itself within 
her. She told him her plan, calmly, dis- 
passionately. He moved as if in pain in his 
chair. His face twitched convulsively. He 
could not bear the intelligence. This fine, 
noble girl, throwing away her life for the 
love of an erratic youth ; it roused him to 
furious denunciation of Erik, and he gave 
his feelings unreserved expression. 
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** No, no," she cried, *' you must not speak 
thus of him. You have no right to con- 
demn. God ! he has not hurt you, he has 
not inflicted such wounds in your . heart, as 
in mine. Do not blame him ; be not wrath- 
ful, I pray you, Olaf Blystad." 

" Well," he said finally, " I forget my- 
self. But, by heaven, it is enough to drive 
a Balder mad." 

** I would ask you to tell him, should you 
ever put eyes upon him again — ^tell him I 
have found peace and have forgiven. And 
am I not magnanimous. Pastor Blystad ? " 
she added, with a little cry. 

** You, you — " he stopped short, and 
turned his face away. ** It is farewell, you 
have come to say ; and the townspeople, not 
even I, shall know the hour of your depart- 
ure ! You will vanish like a phantom image 
into the sea. You whom I have dreamed of 
as his worthy mistress, and I have thought 
of how I should make you man and wife, 
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and looked forward to that day as the happi- 
est of my life. And I would come and 
visit you in my old days " 

The tears came into his eyes. His emo- 
tion choked him. His head fell down upon 
his breast This was the grief of a strong 
man, full-faced. The girl laid her hand on 
his head. She had tasted of the cup, she 
had perhaps drained it to the dregs. 

" I must go now. You will not think 
unkindly of me. Good-by, Olaf Blystad, 
good-by." 

He rose and confronted her with bitter- 
ness, but his voice was low, and strong 
again. 

" Good-by, Alvilda. Write to me from 
the cloister. I will tell him — should I ever 
see him. Good-by." 

The minister stood in the door, looking 
after her till she turned the corner, and took 
the street which led to her home. Re-en- 
tering the room he found no desire for 
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study, he was unusually restless. At last, 
calling his servant, he said he was indis- 
posed, and would retire to his room till the 
supper hour. This he did, and fell into an 
easy slumber upon the bed. Waking with 
a start, an hour or two later, he thought the 
knocker had sounded. He lay listening 
awhile and was soon asleep again. But in 
the second instant sounds as of a quarrel 
below roused him into action. He got up, 
and opened the door of his room. All was 
then quiet But he had become curious, 
and started to go down. At the foot of the 
stairs the servant met him and addressed 
him in an indignant tone : 

" Pastor Blystad, a ragged menial of some 
sort, who came on horseback, demands an 
audience with you, sir." 

The minister brushed past her, and into 
the hall There a strange spectacle faced 
him ; standing with his arms folded, his jaws 
set, and with clothing torn and filled with 
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dust, hatless, dirt-spotted in face, stood a 
youth, whom he could scarcely recognize. 
The youth raised a hand which was blood- 
stained, and pushed back a mass of hair 
from his forehead. 

" Do you know me, Olaf Blystad ? " said 
Erik Truling. 

"In God's name 1 " the minister gasped, 
shrinking back. 

** Aye, from midnight have I ridden like 
one mad from Stavanger, not to meet you, 
for you, I know, will never forgive. But 
the girl — ^the girl, Alvilda — ^and she is not in 
her home. Then where, where can she be ? 
I have hunted the town for hours." 

'•Where can she be?" Olaf Blystad 
laughed with terrible scorn. " You ask me 
that, young simpleton ? Go to the convent 
in Trondhjem, and ask of her there. 
There," he shouted at the cowering form 
before him. ** The home you prepared her 
for. Are you pleased now ? ■ Do you take 
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glory in this, son of Magnus Haug? Go 
back to the worm at Stavanger. Resume 
your deviltry, and go from my house this 
instant. I will not look upon — GO." 
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SEVERAL minutes elapsed. Olaf Bly- 
stad had entered his study-room ; the 
lock clicked after he closed the door, and 
Erik heard him stamping his foot. But the 
boy did not move. How utterly forlorn he 
looked. The skin revealed a sickening 
color through the dirt of his face. His 
eyes were heavy and red, and his head hung 
stupidly on his breast ; the chin covering a 
soiled neckerchief. Altogether he made a 
most deplorable figure, there in the hall- 
way, in his defeat, humiliation, and grief. 

Of a sudden he started, and threw a 
frightened glance about him. The minis- 
ter's old servant was eyeing him from the 
kitchen door* with scornful suspicion, mum- 
bling words which he made no effort to 
catch. At the sight of the gray-haired 
woman, however, he wheeled sharply around, 
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and like a fugitive, ran out of the house. 
His horse was tied to a post in front Re- 
leasing it, the boy swung himself into the 
saddle, dug the spurs into its flank, and flew 
ofli down the hill, toward the shore. 

Reaching Simon Johannesen's tavern, he 
drew rein and dismounted, with the purpose 
of entering the place, for he sorely needed 
refreshment and food. A crowd of topers 
were carousing in the drinking-room. Erik 
thought he could distinguish the voices of 
Thor Ramsdal, Knud Bygder, and Niels 
Osmundsen. 

The coarse, boisterous shouting grated 
on his high-strung nerves. He remounted, 
and took the road to the north. But hav- 
ing gone some distance past the quays, he 
caught a glimpse of his old home, with its 
discolored roof of straw, and straggling 
chimneys. A strange longing seized him. 
He could go no further, he wondered why 
he had come so far. Growing more and 
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more restless in the saddle, he turned once 
again. The poor animal responded bravely 
to the urging, but stumbled repeatedly from 
sheer exhaustion. 

"Come Bruno," he said brokenly, "you 
are no more weary than your master, who 
has many burdens, not of the body — those 
I must bear alone, poor Bruno — ^alone till I 
die. God help me, but from your gait there 
will be no reaching Trondhjem this week. 
Would you not like to carry Erik Truling 
to Trondhjem, Bruno? It would be the 
noblest service beast could ever do for 
man." 

He was again mounting the hill with 
Bruno going at a slow trot. People in the 
street watched him in amazement. They 
knew the wayward Erik had come back. 
Some flourished their hands in greeting, 
while others frowned and spoke mockingly 
of him. A few went so far as to jeer at his 
wretched appearance. To all, however, he 
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gave not the slightest notice, although once 
he put his hand on the hilt of his sword. 

At the top of the hill he seemed to hesi- 
tate. Then as with sudden decision he sent 
the animal off to the left at the utmost 
speed. In a few minutes he was in front of 
Alvilda's home. The blinds were drawn, 
and the place looked as though it had been 
tenantless for many weeks. Weeds were 
choking the plants in the garden, and even 
the path seemed long untravelled. These 
things he marked, as he had done a few 
hours ago. Yet he ran hopefully to the 
door and turned the knob without knocking. 
It was locked. He turned it again and 
again, in grim despair. 

** Alvilda, Alvilda," he cried, but only cu- 
rious neighbors heard him. With bowed 
head, the tears bursting from his tired eyes, 
he walked slowly back to Bruno's side and 
stood there a moment grasping after fresh 

hope. From the closed house and the 
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fagged-out beast he got none. Everything 
about him seemed irrecoverably lost — ^there 
was not an ember of the fire of other days — 
there was not even the stiff body to indicate 
the mark of death. Only now did he feel 
actual pain in his limbs, and the sense of 
overpowering weakness. He could have 
thrown himself down in the dust of the 
street, and found sleep and rest there. 

He struggled into the saddle and let the 
horse go whither it pleased. Straight ahead 
Erik turned his eyes, seeing nothing. 
Reminiscences were pressing unconsciously 
to the surface of his mind as he proceeded 
onward. They were vague and unreal at 
first, but gradually became formed to his 
senses. His life slipped past him — va- 
riegated, kaleidoscopic, restless pictures. 
Some showed him Alvilda's face, some 
Hilda's, some his father's, but none im- 
pressed him greatly. Even the remembrance 
of Hilda, lying stunned by the side of the 
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road two weeks ago, — stunned, bleeding, 
helpless — even this picture caused no emo- 
tion. He saw himself rush to her, gather 
her in his arms, carry her to a brook near by, 
and bathe her temples. He heard himself 
speaking to her as he had done, and heard 
her voice, after the terrible silence, which so 
narrowly escaped being the last one. But 
he had not been frightened or very anxious, 
or grief-stricken. He was only sorry, pity 
alone moved his heart — extreme pity over 
the accident And Hilda, opening her eyes, 
had thrown her arms around his neck, kiss- 
ing him, yet he was not drawn to her. It 
all seemed so natural, this end, — and he 
called it an end. It was like the last drink 
of the cup. How heartlessly skilful he had 
been, like a physician in practice. And 
she, she thought it was final, convincing 
proof of his love for her. She was happy 
in having come by the accident. She was 

glad Hector had thrown her to the ground. 
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The picture died. Alvilda standing on the 
quay looking at him, doubting her vision, 
questioning reality. This picture shone 
clear as the sun. 

That step was the first one over the hill 
now facing him everywhere. He would 
forever be walking lone lanes in valleys, 
without hope of ascending. The dear 
Alvilda, who had not forgotten him. But 
he would yet see her, and clasp her form 
with his strong arms. If the convent walls 
had to be torn down stone by stone with his 
own hands, he would reach her ! — what a 
fool he was ; what a wretch he had been. 

All his feelings did not strike deep, 
seemed, indeed, like those of another per- 
son. His features did not express them, 
were as mute as his tongue, revealed only 
that he was suffering unspeakably, that he 
would soon collapse from fatigfue and despair. 

At last he looked up painfully. He was 
in a path of the mountains far above the 
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town. He was inclined to turn, when he 
remembered that he had often come by this 
path — that it held memories of the sweetest 
days of his love. On this very ground how 
often had they not walked together to their 
secretive trysting place, where the musical 
stream, curving, ran through the mountains, 
eastward. Ah, he would not ride over this 
ground. His feet should tread the path 
made sacred by their common rambles. On 
the instant he dismounted. Ah, how tired 
he was, his legs would scarcely support his 
body. He reeled and almost fell. 

Like a child, tentatively trying the 
strength of his soft limbs, Erik advanced 
slowly, leading Bruno by the head. He 
could hear the faint murmur of water leaping 
over the rocks. The sounds enveloped him 
with mystery. They were the same notes 
he had so often listened to ; they were not 
changed. It was the brook that laved the 
private land of their trysting place, and birds 
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were singing all about, and leaping from 
limb to limb in the trees. How sweet and 
peaceful were his surroundings. There on 
the right a great chasm, further south a val- 
ley with a lonely cottage, a bridge, and 
sheep grazing on the autumn fields. 

The path took a sharp turn into a growth 
of cedars and birches. Erik followed it a 
little way, then, stopping to rest, the music 
of the brook grew clearer and louder. He 
was now not far away from it. He could rec- 
ognize the various spots of especial beauty, 
by these he had been drawn at the first to 
explore these parts long, long ago. They 
were like preliminary pictures, like an em- 
bellished hall of a fine mansion. While he 
was resting, he decided to tie Bruno to a 
tree, and go alone to the brook. By its 
edge he would walk alone with all his mem- 
ories to the clearing which he called their 
own — the one spot on earth that they 
owned in common. Once there he picked 
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his way through the underbrush down the 
slope. 

Ah, the fresh stream whose waters he had 
so often drank of ! They should now quench 
his thirst and purge his skin. He could 
not bear to approach their trysting place 
nearer, unclean as he was. Yet something, 
an inexplicable something, pushed him on- 
ward. Once he dipped his hands into the 
cool, clear water, and touched his lips with 
them. He seemed to feel stronger, braver, 
and in measure the physical pain became 
alleviated in the thronging memories. 

But what sound was this which the brook 
was carrying to his ears? Could it be a 
wounded bird in last agony, or perhaps only 
the moan of a small, weak-rooted tree, un- 
sheltered, far off? He pressed on faster, 
his heart striking hard against his breast. 
To find on this day a dying bird and animal 
in distress. There, in the dear, dear spot, 
where nothing should die — no, no, it was 
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no bird or beast of the mountains. The 
voice, O God, the voice was a human voice. 
A shepherd weeping over his hard, long 
lot ? No — ^but he dared not hope, he was 
afraid to raise his eyes, for he knew, he was 
sure, that these sobs could only have come 
from a woman's heart. Now he saw — and 
the sight shook him — he saw Alvilda, and 
she was looking straight into his eyes. 

He gasped for breath, his heart for an 
instant ceased beating, he tried in the next 
to run forward. He could not move from 
the spot Slowly, as if a cloud were falling 
upon him, he lost consciousness, staggered 
and fell, and with eyes that questioned her 
to the last, he fell forward with a heavy 
sigh, upon the ground. The bubble of arti- 
ficial strength had shattered itself against 
the door of the greatest joy. But it was 
good that it had lasted so long — ^for some 
one had heard it, and stood within to open 
at the knock. 
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Erik regained his senses sooner than Al- 
vilda dared to hope. The brook water, 
tenderly applied upon his forehead and 
wrists, refreshed his whole body and quick- 
ened the senseless nerves. In a few minutes 
he was gazing into the soft blue eyes of 
the woman, the only woman who loved him. 
And she was speaking, saying something he 
could not understand. He watched her, 
helpless, unable even to raise his hand. He 
wanted, he longed to lay his hand on her head 
and stroke the soft brown hair, just to feel 
that it was real, that this was not the illusion 
of a feverish mind. At last he understood, 
she was saying soothing words, telling him 
he would soon be strong again. Ah, he had 
no use of strength here on the cool grass 
with her caring for him ; here in their 
trysting place — ^the loveliest land on the 
earth. 

Then, in the silence that ensued, he grew 

painfully restless. He had so much to say, 
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and words utterly failed him. How should 
he begin, how throw all the doors open wide, 
it was suflfocating. This spell as of a dearth 
of meaning, a hundred flashes of feeling 
wanting expression. He must explain, ask 
forgiveness, implore, fall at her feet, like a 
prodigal cripple. For courage to begin, he 
studied her swollen, patient eyes. 

" Alvilda, Alvilda, you — ? " he gasped. 

" I am here," she answered softly. 

He brightened, and invisible wings, it 
seemed, carried him in a single movement 
to his feet Like a drunken man, he swayed 
from side to side, a queer sad smile going 
and coming over his face. 

" I am here," Alvilda repeated, advancing 
a step. 

" We, we are both here," Erik said, child- 
ishly, and held out his hand. ** Here by the 
brook, in our own little country. Give me 
your hand, I — I have need of your strength, 
as God knows, I have need of your love." 
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" My love, now ? " 

" Ah, I have no right to ask it of you, I 
locked the gate — ^locked myself out, I know, 
Alvilda. Therefore you will — not " 

Her eyes were upon the ground, and she 
was weeping. He had turned to the brook. 
Suddenly she looked up, expecting to meet 
his glance, but the boy had not moved. He 
began to speak in low indistinct tones, as 
if the words were meant only for his own 
ears. 

** Your love now, when the whole world is 
shut to me, my heart crushed with sorrow 
and shame. And now meeting you here 
in the place we both love, and you will 
go 

He turned slowly around, and their eyes 
met Now he saw how the months had 
changed her. H er look was that of a blossom- 
ing woman ; such depth in her eyes, and such 
strength. Oh, what a prize he had forgot- 
ten, disclaimed. His heart leaped again 
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with hope. He raised his voice and his 
arms. 

" You will not go, Alvilda, — you will not 
go into the convent. You and I belong to- 
gether, here, everywhere under the sun that 
shines for us. See, cannot you understand ? 
I am come back to you, because I have 
learned to know you in my absence — and 
know myself. I swear to you, I have done 
no base deed ; and I thank God for having 
let me do at least a single act of virtue." 

" You mean in coming back to me," she 
said, half afraid. 

** Call me by name, Alvilda, or I shall go 
mad. I have been punished justly for the 
wrong. O, say a word to relieve the sting." 

** Erik," she said, ** I love you too well. I 
have not blamed you, and without bitterness 
I waited, waited ; but no Erik did come to 
me, — not even a message ? 

" Not even that" 

** No tidings at all of you, what could I 
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think ? My fancy drew strange pictures of 
you in Stavanger. You had forgotten me, 
I said at last, and likely she, Hilda, was 
your mistress. O God ! I could not bear it." 

" I swear to you, I never loved her, but 
only when " 

He paused a moment, "Only when I 
found her dying, as I thought " 

" Dying ! " cried the girl, " Hilda dying or 
dead?" 

** No, no, it was by the side of a danger- 
ous mountain road, a fiery stallion, to which 

she was not used, had thrown her down. I 
feared some harm would come to her when 

I learned she had taken the stallion, and rode 
after her on the poor beast, which has since 
borne me to you. Thus I found her, almost 
as you found me — ^but she was bleeding, her 
face clean, white. Ah, how I labored to re- 
vive her senses; but, but it was pity, — I 
knew it was pity — ^for the helpless woman. 
Then I knew I did not love her, and she 
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conscious, thought, — And I told her then, 
because I felt it to be true, that I could never 
love her." 

"Yes, yes, Erik; it was not love. In 
your eyes I can read that love of me has 
been growing within you — Erik, I will not 

"You will stay, Alvilda?" 

She was at last safe in his firm embrace, 
and he kissed her forehead more tenderly, 
lovingly, than he had ever done. 

" Stay with you, forever." 

" Our dear trysting place." 

" Let us thank God, who made these 
places, where men and women might com- 
mune, and soul to soul find utterance in 
peace." 

"And who led us both here that we 
might find each other after the world-storms, 
I a derelict, you " 

"You are better, braver than you ever 
were, Erik. You have outgrown, you have 
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learned as I have, so much of the world's 
talk, and so many of its ways." 

He became suddenly very thoughtful, and 
stopped on the path. 

** I must make my peace with Olaf Bly- 
stad. But he has wronged me and Til not 
creep at his feet. FU at best, meet him 
half way." 

" I will make the mark," the girl laughed. 

And poor Bruno had to carry both of 
them down the mountain to the minister s 
home, but to the end of its days the good 
animal was abundantly rewarded. 
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A YOUNG man in holiday attire was 

^^ entering the town by a road from the 
north. It was early in the afternoon and 

early October. The strong white stallion 
went slowly but steadily along, unspurred 
and unurged. The animal was tired from a 
long journey over rough ways. The rider, 
however, sat erect in the saddle, casting 
furtive glances around him. Once he drew 
rein to ask directions of a passing peasant, 
who eyed the stranger with plain suspicion. 
The reply he gave was short and unwilling. 
The young man laughed, and by a little snap 
of the rein, started his steed. 

" There are too many strangers in Chris- 
tiansund," mumbled the peasant, of whom 
some rascal had stolen a plough the night 
before. He stood watching the rider dis- 
appear down the long curving hill ' • What 
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business can he have with the pastor, I won- 
der? He had an air I do not like." The 
peasant frowned. ** Ah, how much the skin 
conceals — the black secrets, the black lies, 
ugh! And when the skin breaks, there's 
the black coffin. The light of truth and 
honesty is barred at every point, as Olaf 
Blystad says. But it wins, it wins !" And 
the peasant, proud of the soliloquy, with a 
little shrug of the shoulders, passed on. 

The traveller, approaching the centre of 
the town, found an inn and there installed 
his horse. Then going into the place, 
which at that hour was empty, he soon sati- 
ated a gnawing appetite and quenched a 
proportionately disagreeable thirst. A few 
minutes later he was walking in the direc- 
tion of Olaf Blystad's house. 

He was seen by both Erik and Alvilda, 
who were just turning down a cross street 
that led to the church and the graveyard. 
The young people paid him no particular 
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notice. Erik had been speaking about the 
military tactics and strategic skill of Freder- 
ick V. He had called Peter III. of Russia 
a blockhead and blundering fool, with boyish 
derision. 

" I wish all wars would end, and all de- 
structive storms," said Alvilda. She was 
thinking of the little child on its grand- 
mother' s knee. " While you were in — away, 
Erik, I saw the harvest, the vacant fields* 
the suffering of our people " 

** And you went out among them, carry- 
ing food, scattering smiles and kindness 
everywhere. Ah, if there were no storms, 
no suffering sick to aid, why our charity 
would rot like forgotten fruit. You were a 
great tree, from whose pregnant branches 
these people plucked all good things." 

** And now, am I bare and shorn ? " 

** Bare and shorn," he cried, drawing her 
closer, and stopping, he looked far into her 
eyes. " Inexhaustible is your wealth, my 
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Alvilda. Are you not here by my side? 
And do I not see and feel your beautiful 
soul, the everlasting fount, and the climb- 
ing fibres, deathless. You give me of that 
to drink ; reaching out, you hold me in the 
embrace of its very structure. You are 
mine without adornment or dowry, as were 
you a new-born babe ; poor in the world's 
gifts, but queenly rich in God's own wealth." 

"If your father comes some day " 

They passed under the shade of a row of 
pines, slowly: a feeling that it would be 
good to linger here, struck the boy. He 
stopped a moment and looked at the brown 
church, at its tall tower, and glazed win- 
dows. 

** How I have hoped all this year to meet 
him. He would have made all your worth- 
iness clear to me, before — " He paused, 
kissing her. ** God ! will he ever come ? 
Must I give up the last hope ? I must be- 
lieve that he is dead ; or that, if living, he 
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would never care to see me — this fear is 
terrible — ^because, I love him, I love him." 

** Patience, patience, dear Erik. Did I 
not wait for you ? Oh, an endless time, in 
suspense, in grief — loving you hour by hour. 
And you came back to me, and your love 
was not dead. Ah, it was the greater for 
our separation, for your mistake." 

" My bitter wrong." 

" Which I have forgiven, and forgotten." 

Erik Truling's eyes brightened, and they 
walked on hand in hand. They were now 
at the gate, and Erik stood aside to let the 
girl enter first. The path was of coarse 
gravel, and not very broad. 

"How strange to stand here," Erik ex- 
claimed, leaning . on the gate, " with you, 
Alvilda. I feel I have no errand here, that 
this is foreign soil. You — ^you have the 
graves of your parents. You know they 
are here. But I " 

** Come, dear Erik, let us not tarry here." 
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He shook his head. 

" Graveyards are meaningless to me, Al- 
vilda. Let me go back. I will trepass on 
battlefields, the stamping-ground of heroes. 
I love the seas that never give up their 
dead. Lay those flowers in your hand on 
the dust of soldiers, to perfume it. Come 
back, come back." 

** Ah, and my father, was not he a soldier, 
a brave soldier ? " 

" He fought well, but not like a Torden- 
skjold, an Olaf Trygveson. or a Gustav 
Adolf. We will need all the flowers, and 
the fragrance of the whole earth for their 
graves." 

He put his arms around her, and in sad 
silence they entered the gate. 

** I love you," he said. " Are you tired ? 
My talk has given you pain." 

" No, no, an ugly thought crossed my 
mind — ^a fear as of the past." 

" Of Hilda? " he asked anxiously. 
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She turned half away. But Erik ques- 
tioned her no further. They had come to a 
mound of earth, decked in fading grass. 
At the head a broad, polished stone, bear- 
ing an inscription, had been lately placed. 
This was her father's grave. Erik Truling 
removed his hat reverently. The girl, as- 
sorting the flowers, lay half of them on this 
grave and the remaining ones on a grave 
close by. Having finished her task she 
rose, facing the boy. 

" Are you going to the grave of the man 
they found ? " 

** No, little Alvilda," he answered with 
kindness. **The man was no relation of 
mine — not even an acquaintance — perhaps, 
no countryman. Why should I waste 
thought and time there ? " 

"Would it be wasted?" 

"Of course. But come. Pastor Blystad 
waits for us." 

They started to return, walking briskly 
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through the streets, and were soon at the 
house of the minister. 

"You go in," Erik urged. "I am going 
to the bields for a moment. The mare is 
lame, you know." 

When the boy entered the house, some 
minutes afterward, he found the sitting- 
room vacant, and the door to the parlor 
closed. This excited his curiosity an in- 
stant. He sat down, stretching his legs to 
their full length. He thought of Pastor 
Blystad and the minister's kindness to his 
mother, who had chosen him to be his 
guardian. Yet, after all, what was a guar- 
dian ? Was it not rather the spirit of his 
father that was guarding him, his strength, 
his wisdom, his foresight ? But now when 
he was going away to have his wonderful 
dreams come true, he felt a strange sense of 
loneliness, of abandonment. It seemed to 
him then, that he was no more than an in- 
truder, a faltering foundling, and that he 
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had no right in the world. This same idea 
of his worthlessness, as he thought, came to 
him that morning in April when he went to 
the quays with Hilda. In Stavanger he 
felt that he had privileges, but here in 
Christiansund, living practically on charity, 
life had begun to grate on his conscience. 
He was glad that he had not long to stay. 
He would show the world that he could use 
the sword ; that he was worthy of a place in 
the ranks of men. 

" Well, Erik, deep in thought, and grave." 

Erik had not heard the door open, and 

the remark of the minister startled him. 

However, in a moment, he was smiling. 

He laughed, and inquired of Alvilda. 

** Alvilda is in good hands," Olaf Blystad 
replied, with a twinkle in. his eyes. 

"In good hands, what do you mean?" 
" She has found a friend — a new friend, 
Erik." 

"Oh, cease this jesting. No good's 
gained by it." 
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"Quite true, quite true, young philoso- 
pher. But let's not lose our good humor. 
Ah, I feel as happy as the lark." 

Erik smiled. 

**I have just come from the graveyard. 
Would you have me share that feeling with 
you ? I feel like the owl." 

The minister frowned and took hold of 
the back of a chair. Leaning forward : 

" Could anything happen that would pre- 
vent you from entering the King's Army ? " 
he asked. 

** No !" cried the boy with decision. 

" Are you quite sure ? " 

* Why do you irritate me ? What have 
I done to deserve this treatment? Olaf 
Blystad, I am quite sick of this life. Let 
me have peace." . 

" My poor boy, peace and long happiness 
are coming. The sky in the west is brighten- 
ing. 

" Olaf Blystad, you are keeping something 
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away from me. Good news or bad I must 
bear it What has happened ? You leave 
me in painful suspense. Are you playing a 
game ? " 

"No, Erik, I am but preparing you to 
meet a great surprise. My news is good 
news, as you will agree. A few hours ago 
a young man knocked at my door. A young 
man, Erik, who knew your father." 

The boy sprang up from the chair. 

"Is this true?" he cried doubtfully, his 
eyes aflame with eagerness. 

"As true as the sacred speech of God. 
More than that, he has sailed with him. 
He knew him well. " The boy could scarcely 
control his emotion while the minister was 
speaking. 

" And does he know — does he know if my 
father is living ? " 

" He does — ^your father is alive and well." 

Erik put his hands upon his hot, damp 
forehead. He had closed his eyes to 
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wonder, to reflect on this remarkable, almost 
unbelievable intelligence. The tears gushed 
forth and he trembled. 

** Where — where is my father ? *' 

** We will find him — we know." 

" You must find him — you must bring him 
tome, Olaf Blystad, do you hear me. Go 
out and search for him now — now ! " he 
cried wildly. 

" There, Erik, know you that man ? " 
The minister pointed to the door. 

** Erik," said Alvilda, moving up to him, 
"that is Rolf Valkye of Trondhjem." 

Rolf crossed the room slowly and held out 
his hand. 

" We have met before, Erik Truling." 

Erik had recognized him on the instant. 

** Rolf Valkye," the boy said, as if his 
speech were choking him, "we have met 
before, but we exchange words for the first 
time. You are — ^you are welcome." 

" I thank you. I am glad I have news of 
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Magnus Haug, your good father, your brave 
father." 

** My good father — my brave father/' 

"He is in Trondhjem and he loves his 
son." 

" God have thanks ! He will see me ? " 

" Ah, we must find him. We will find 
your mother's grave." 

"You— you " 

" Ay, I know ; and now calm yourself, my 
lad. You have suffered enough. You have 
earned long happiness." 

" I thank you — I thank you. Let us go 
to the shore, Alvilda. Come, the twilight, 
see how beautiful ! Come little Alvilda — 
you will stay till we return," he called to 
Rolf. 

** As long as you like, young son of Nor- 
way." 

" My name is Erik Haug." 

The young people, happy, wonderfully 
happy, left the house, arm in arm. The 
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silence enveloped them like a fine fragrance 
wafted by wings. There was nothing to 
say. They understood. It was all great, 
all beautiful, the world; God's great, 
wonderful world. 
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YES, this was the first firm step on the 
fine stairway of happiness ; he had 
entered .the first gate. Behind him long 
lanes, tangled. These he had traversed at 
every hour, in every season. He was done 
with them. They seemed worn, macerated 
by his treading. He had been walking over 
graves. They were old things, cast off, 
unserviceable now ; the past was a tarnished 
mirror, holding nothing but the reflection of 
itself. He likened it all to some old woman 
of the middle ages, withered with webs, 
speechless with age, shrunken, stale, sleeping 
over her needlework, while the sun was gild- 
ing the windows, the birds sang, flowers 
leaped into ripeness and men swarmed in 
the fields. 

The future, touching hands with the pres- 
ent, said to him : 
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"Thou, Erik TruHng, thou hast never 
been happy. I have shown thee glimpses of 
happiness. But they have been fleeting, 
homeless, unharnessed Little smiles thou 
hast seen, little sprays of divided light in 
corners. And thou hast heard snatches of 
song, half articulate. I have held the great 
book, the poem of life up before thee, in a 
low light that thou mightest but see the 
larger words that have the smaller meaning. 
Thou hast dreamed in darkness. Now, now, 
my son, live and dream in the full light of 
day. Breathe fresh draughts of dawn, pick 
the reddening rose, kiss the fragrance there- 
of, for night is scattering, the year of night 
is melting into a lifetime of day." 

He hailed the future as a great leader of 
vast armies, coming under the triumphant 
arch of a lasting rainbow, as a knight in ar- 
mor, irresistible, invincible. The world ap- 
plauded, and waved colored banners high. 
There was music of harps, and blasts on 
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trumpets. So was the future coming to him. 
And, after all, he was but in the morning of 
his life, the early sunrise. 

** Come," his soul cried eagerly, ** you are 
a stream to drink out of. I thirst for you. 
Come on swift wings ; fan me, cool me. I have 
your promise, wonderful, exquisite. I see what 
your arms hold. But hasten, hasten, ere it be 
lost — ^all. I have waited, waited, looking at 
you through cloud and mist. Now you are 
clear, defined to my sight. I greet you as a 
Benefactor. I reach out to take your hand. 
Ah, is it too soon ? Are you an illusion, a 
body vapor? Are you the thin fabric of 
hope, made by flashes of sparks ? The f u- 
f ure ! Ah, to-day was the to-morrow of yes- 
terday, and yesterday is already a page of 
the past, printed and bound." 

Many years afterward, these thoughts 
came back to him, like derelicts once sub- 
merged, reissuing out of deep waters. The 
arm of time had torn and crushed aqd bat- 
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tered the old objects. But it had spared 
him ; it had been considerate, merciful. It 
was good to remember, it was good to 
reflect. He seemed to stand in a lone lane, 
narrow, ill-lighted, and turned about. He 
remembered the story of Canute the great 
king, whose might the waves on the shore 
disregarded, mocked. They washed the 
purple folds of his robe, they spoiled his fine 
boots. 

"I am the ruler of Brittany, the con- 
queror Canute," he thundered. But the sea 
was deaf. What use the power of human 
mind and muscle against the elements of 
God ? The sea laughed above the roar of its 
labor. And Canute the Great turned and 
wept. Seating himself on a rock, he had 
cried out : 

" O, God, Thou art the conqueror — I but 

a blade of straw." 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

They had left the supper table and were 
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seated in the parlor. It was the evening 
of Rolf Valkye's arrival 

" But there was another man, one taller 
than you and younger too, I think. Where 
is he, and what is his name ? 

Rolf hesitated, frowning partly with anger 
and pain. Where was he^ indeed ? With 
Gunild, doubtless. With his dear sister, his 
wife now. Involuntarily he came to put 
his hand on his left side where the old 
blade had been. He seemed to hear it fall 
on the hard stones of the square, useless, 
broken. 

" His name," Rolf replied finally, looking 
at the boy, ** was Karl Arneson — Where he 
is now, I do not know." 

" You separated, you rovers." The min- 
ister put in. 

** Yes, we separated." 

" But all of you are good friends ? " 

" To speak truthfully," Rolf began sadly, 
** I am no friend of Karl Arneson's and he 
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is none of mine. The man has done me a 
great injustice — he wronged me bitterly." 

" How so— how so," cried Olaf Blystad, 
" let us hear the story. Old mates quarrel- 
ling ! What has he done ? " 

"It weighs heavily upon me, the sorrow, 
but there's no help for it. If she is happy 
why should I " 

" Ah, he stole a sweetheart from you, the 
tyrant, eh ! Snatched a flower out of your 
hand as the poets say — Well ? " 

Rolf almost smiled. But when he spoke 
he was very grave and in his voice a certain 
bitter fierceness rang. 

"No, Pastor Blystad, sweethearts one 
may have many of. But a sister, an only 
sister I tell you — to have a sister lured from 
a good home is a matter too sad to think 
on. I do not blame her now. She is young, 
younger even than you, Erik Truling. The 
ways of the world are little known to her. 
Ah, and she will come to repent. The 
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devil — her husband, alas ! will make a terri- 
ble hell " 

" Is it so bad ? is it so bad ? Do not for- 
get, young friend, that it is natural for young 
maids to have sweethearts, I fear you are 
unduly jealous, unreasonably harsh. If your 
sister loves this man " 

"Loves him, bah!" Rolf exclaimed. 
" She is fooling herself, I say. Besides, he 
cares nothing for her. It is to wrong me, 
to leave me friendless that he conspires. I 
know him — God ! I could kill him and see 
his body thrown into the deepest grave of 
the earth." 

" Have you not yet fought him ? " Erik 
asked. 

Rolf Valkye hung his head. No question 
could have been sharper. This was a thrust 
swift as the flight of light. And he gazed 
shamefaced at the brown, painted floor ; he 
knew that they were looking at him, inter- 
preting his silence. But why should he 
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speak. He felt a sudden impulse to tell 
them a He. He could not bear the shame. 
No, he would let it pass. He raised his 
head and laughed. Erik laughed too, the 
minister smiled, but Alvilda had a troubled 
look. 

" The dregs of the vanquished are indeed 
bitter," said the boy. 

" I have tasted them ; they are bitterest 
now." 

He rose confused and awkward, feeling 
as he said, the smart of the wound. Why 
had he not killed the puny lad, who was 
surely not his equal as a swordsman ? He 
felt that he should like to try again. He 
would once more fight Karl Arneson and 
this time — He would go and seek him now. 
Revenge was what he wanted, revenge 
would be a balm, a soothing potion. 

** It is warm, Erik, open the windows," 
said Olaf Blystad. 

"He defeated me — he broke my sword 
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across his knee. I will meet him again and 
it shall go hard with him." 

** I should like to see you fight," Erik 
declared with enthusiasm, "and yet I see 
no ground for this hatred. You are too 
meddlesome, believe me, Rolf Valkye. If 
any one should come between Alvilda and 
me— or if you had a sweetheart and I, for 
instance should ^" 

" You mean well, my boy. But do not 
irritate me. Nothing can change me." 

"Well let's talk of other things. The 
voyage to Fr6jen." He put his arm upon 
the back of Alvilda's chair as if to rest it. 
Suddenly he felt a lump in his throat, a 
strange dizziness as of things whirling past 
his eyes — ^then the moisture of a few tears. 
He rose and leaning on the window sill, 
looked out upon the narrow, quiet street. 
How strange it was ! 

Everything going on as usual; other 
people had their sorrows, their misfortunes, 
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each living a separate, distinct life. 
Mothers' sons died in the war, able seamen 
lost in the storms, hunters choked in the 
snows. After all, these things were natural, 
one could easily understand them. He was 
glad that he could understand. He was 
growing fast, spreading out as the limbs and 
branches of a tree. But in this rapid growth 
was pain. The tears were hot, and burned 
his cheeks like fire ; oh, for a breeze to cool 
them! 

He went back and put his arm on Rolfs 
shoulder. 

" Frojen — Frojen, she is buried there, 
Rolf Valkye? And there is no other 
grave ; no living being on the island ! Could 
we find the grave ? Do you remember the 
place?'' 

"Ah, my lad," Rolf answered with kind- 
ness, ** there's a mark on an oak. It's not 
far from the shore, just a little way. A 
beautiful spot." 
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" I wonder," said the boy, as if speaking 
to himself, " I wonder if my father has ever 
gone to the grave. O, he should have come 
to me! Why has he kept himself away? 
Does he not think that I love him. Does 
he not know. I am his son. I belong to 
him — and yet he would not see me." 

"Destiny has hurt hiip, Erik. Blame 
him not. He thinks of you at every hour. 
He knows you are in good care." 

"Ah well, I must be patient. I must 
hope. I seem to see a sunlit cloud coming 
nearer. I seem to feel in every sense of. 
my body a faint touch of joy ; be good to 
me all of you, for I am young, the burden is 
heavy to bear alone." 

Alvilda rose quickly and ran to his side. 
She stroked his hair, looking up into the sad 
blue eyes. 

" Do not forget me, Erik." 

" My little Alvilda ! My father will love 
you — he will love us all. O but we must 
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find him ! He must come to us. Some- 
times on the street as I look about me and 
see many people passing, I wonder if he 
cannot be among them. I see suddenly a 
form resembling his, the broad shoulders, 
slightly bent, the firm, quick step. Ah, how 
I remember him as he looked that night! 
But no, he is not there. I walk on, faster, 
faster, as if to meet him, up this street, 
down that one. He might come. It is 
quite possible that he might come. And 
then — O God ! I think, if I should meet 
him ? Norway is not such a big country, 
Russia is larger, many other countries 
are larger. Would he remember me ? 
Would he throw his arms around me and 
call me by name ? there in the street, be- 
fore all the people of Christiansund ? Ay, 
he would ! And I should cry out from 
very joy : * Now, puppets, here is the man 
you found prowling about my old house ! 
What would you do with him ? ' And we 
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should laugh at them, drawing our swords. 
Some day this will be. Will it not, dearest 
Alvilda?" 

" Yes, Erik, I will share in the joy." 

While she was speaking, Katherina, the 
minister's old housekeeper entered the room 
without ceremony. She wore her oldest 
clothes and her white hair, thick and curly, 
was unkempt. She never laughed. 

** Pastor Blystad ! " she called and paused. 

The minister looked up and waited, ques- 
tioning her with a glance. 

" Pastor Blystad," the woman repeated, in 
louder tones. 

" Well, Katherina ? I am not deaf." 

** There is a man who would speak with 
you. He is very tall, no townsman, I am 
sure. Shall I tell him you have no time 
now ? " 

" No, no, fool of a woman, bring him 
here." 

Katherina tripped out and in a moment 
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reappeared It was Karl Arneson who 
stood on the threshold. 

" Olaf Blystad," he said, '* I came to tell 
you that Magnus Haug awaits you and his 
son at Simon Johanneson's tavern. And to 
tell you, Rolf Valkye of Trondhjem, that 
your sister Gunild, my wife, would speak 
with you. She is here ! " 
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THE sun had risen, an hour before. The 
great sea laved the sands with little 
tongues of waves. It rolled stray pebbles 
playfully up the beach, recoiling softly, 
tentatively. It was as if the sea were half 
listening to catch the conversation of a 
middle-aged man and a youth, who were 
seated on a flat, oblong rock, with clasped 
hands, looking into each others* eyes. Why 
were these men so silent ? The sea keeps 
its secrets well — as well as the dead. There 
was no breeze in the air, no sound save 
the touch of kisses of the sea. 

Behind them, a huge background of 
shadowy mountains, reaching to the north 
and south, gigantic and impregnable. To 
ward these the men turned their eyes. The 
sun was striking golden lights over their 
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summits. It was quite stilL Nature was 
scarcely roused. 

The two men were silent They seemed 
to belong to the scene, to the long moment 
of stillness. They might have been the 
only people on earth, and it seemed to them 
on that early morning of June, that this 
wonderful picture of mountains and valleys, 
and sea and sky, painted and made, was 
complete only because it included them. 
They were living to marvel at it all. Every 
mark bore some association with their lives. 
The tiniest of spots were so familiar, so 
essential. 

A little distance from the shore, a white 
painted sloop lay at anchor. The youth 
gazed long at the vessel, with tenderness 
and admiration. He spoke a few words to 
his companion, who nodded and rolled up 
the sleeves of his shirt. The youth did like- 
wise, and they held their arms close together. 
At the sound of steps they turned, and rose 
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quickly. Two young girls, smiling and 
buoyant, were approaching leisurely, each 
carrying an armful of flowers. They stopped 
suddenly, and looked at the sloop. A tall 
fellow, hatless and in bare feet, was hoist- 
ing a flag to the topmast The four people 
on the shore gave a cheer, and joined each 
other. The sailor, having finished, waved 
a handkerchief and shouted that he was 
coming ashore. He stepped down into a 
good-sized yawl, and began to row for the ^ 
coast. 

Two more men came to the place, the 
one a short distance in advance of the 
other. The first was tall and broad shoul- 
dered, and carried a book of prayer. The 
other, some years younger, struggled with a 
heavy wicker basket, laden with provisions. 
A faint breeze was blowing at this time 
from the West. It barely raised the flag on 
the topmast. The rower had reached the 
shore. 
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" Long life to Magnus Haug and to his 
son/' he cried, leaping out of the boat. 

The middle-aged man put a hand on the 
shoulder of the youth at his side. The 
youth beckoned to one of the young girls, 
who gave him her hand. 

" And to Alvilda, long life and happiness," 
he said, in a low voice. 

They turned to the sea searchingly, as if 
trying to see the distant shore. The waves 
swelling as the wind rose, whipped the sands 
with more spirit. The air was clear and 
warm. 

"The boat is waiting, good friends," 
Karl Ameson called. " Why do we tarry ? 
On board, all of you ! Give me the basket 
of good things, Rolf." 

" Ay, let us go," Magnus replied. " Come, 
Erik, my son. Come, Alvilda. Ah, it 
seems like a deathless dream." 

** My son," how sweet the sound of these 
words. And yet he seemed to have heard 
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them spoken by the same tongue often. 
They struck him as an old note of long 
lingering echo — a touch upon a great instru- 
ment in a forest. His mother had called 
him by that name, but hers had been a 
softer voice, without the strong love which 
his soul craved. Here was a father's tone, 
deep, melodious, and as strong as the roar 
of falling waters. He felt it now how 
much he had missed in all the years, but it 
had all come true — ^his dreams, his hopes. 
Oh, this love that had been growing in his 
heart, like a great bush, now blossoming. 

" A deathless dream," he repeated, and 
walked a little away from them, as if once 
more to wonder by himself. The others 
climbed into the boat, all save Erik and his 
father. 

"Come back for us, Karl," Erik said, 
shoving the yawl from the shore. 

" Ah, it is good to stand here with you, 
my son," Magnus cried, looking at the 
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youth. ** Over there is the old house, va- 
cant, dilapidated, straggling. Yet I should 
like to live there the rest of my life. God ! 
how she must have suffered. Your mother, 
my boy, your mother — ^she was good to you, 
kind, generous — ^was she not ? " 

The youth smiled, and hesitated an in- 
stant. " I am like you," he replied. 

Magnus Haug studied the boy a moment. 

" Yes, Erik, you are like me ; every look 
of your eyes, every step. But the more 
reason that " 

** Ah, yes. But mother tried to be too 
much for me — tried to take your place, and 
she was a woman." 

His father smiled. 

** A woman — a good woman, yet I love 
her more — ^her memory. I love her grave 
more than I ever loved her. The years and 
the suffering have made it so. We were 
happy, but devils stepped between us. 
•Now, they are dead. So you have seen old 
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Hjalmar Truling?" he concluded in a 
lighter tone. 

** I saw him die." 

Magnus Haug laughed. 

"He should have died twenty years 
ago. 

** That is what Olaf Blystad said ; yet he 
was kind to me." 

**The miserable wretch. Well, here is 
Karl Arnesen returned." 

** Northward ho," the lighthearted fellow 
cried. 

Magnus Haug and Erik stepped into the 
yawl, and taking an oar, the youth helped 
Karl to row to the sloop. There was now a 
strong breeze from the northeast. The sails 
being set, Magnus Haug took command of 
the craft, steering straight west. Gradually 
the coast of Norway drifted back, grew 
indistinct, and finally after three or four 
hours of sailing, disappeared entirely out of 
view. 
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"We are all happy," Olaf Blystad ex- 
claimed " If Bergliot Truling can see us 



now 
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Ho, Olaf Blystad," Karl Arneson in- 
terrupted, smiling at Gunild " You speak 
with a mysterious, ghostly air ; we cannot 
bring her back in the flesh. She is in a 
land of plenty, no doubt ; leave her in peace ; 
when people are dead, we should not drag 
them back to a miserable earth. Should we, 
Gunild?" 

The minister turned upon Magnus Haug. 

** Captain Magnus ; is it your wish that 
her grave be undisturbed ? " 

" She was mine in life, by every right. 
Her body belongs to me now. In Fr5jen 
she lies at rest, and it is my wish that I be 
buried there, too — in the same grave." 

"Enough of death," cried Erik; "let us 
not speak so much of the end. Life is just 
begun for us all, my father. See Gunild and 
Karl, see Alvilda and me, and the loveless, 
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but reconciled Rolf. Nor, must we forget 
the kind and noble Pastor Blystad." 

"The sloop makes good progress," was 
the minister's comment. 

" We may reach Frojen before the dusk 
falls," said Rolf. 

They did reach the island shortly before 
the hour of seven. But it was still light 
Magnus Haug led them through the thick 
of the woods to the little glen. There in 
the middle, surrounded by a low wall of 
stone, was the grave of the woman Magnus 
Haug had loved. How still the place was. 
Intermittent breathing of the wind through 
close-growing foliage was the only sound. 
How beautiful the lonely grave, here in the 
heart of solitude. A home for poets, this. 

" I have come here many times," said the 
captain. **In sun and rain and snow. 
Always alone, yet I have always felt, my 
friends, that she has been near me. Four 
or five feet of ground separate us now. 
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The distance is nothing. She lies close to the 
earth's heart. Here will I rest sometime." 
He paused and faced the minister. " Have 
you a song or hymn we all know. We 
should have harps to play." 

The little group sang a song from the 
book of prayer. Gunild and Alvilda laid 
the flowers on the grave. 

" And now," said Magnus Haug, " Let 
us go back. Erik my son, you are not alone 
— ^we will sail the seas together. And when 
our country needs us, we shall stand ready." 

** Must I give up your sword ? " the son 
asked playfully. 

" No, no. It was all I left behind — ^your 
only inheritance." 

The boy smiled. 

** My only inheritance. Look at my arm, 
measure my shoulders, test my lungs ! Give 
my brain a problem to solve ! Ah, no my 
father, I am rich. You gave me fortunes. 
Now you shall share them with me." 
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They were again on the sea. The moon 
threw silver gleams across the water, and 
there was no cloud in the sky. The wind 
had lessened in force, the sloop barely mov- 
ing at this time. Weary and overwhelmed 
with recollections and present happiness, 
Magnus Haug had fallen asleep on the deck. 
But Erik and Alvilda sat close by him, 
watching the worn face. Rolf was at the 
helm, half dozing, with the minister at his 
side, while Gunild and Karl spoke in whis- 
pers in the bow. 

*' We will be good to him," the girl was 
saying. " O, if he would only let me, — I 
want to be so kind — so kind. But he 
seems so strange, and I seem already to 
have known him a long time. He has 
scarcely spoken to me." 

" He is tired — he is like a world traveller, 
returning after years and years. He is 
happy, but it has pained him. I have seen 
him look at me with positive anguish in his 
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heart. It is the memory of the past, it is 
recalling buried joy." 

They sat in silence a while. 

" Erik, Erik Haug." 

" Do you hear, Alvilda ? He is dreaming 
of me, and calling me. See, he raises his 
hand, and do you see, he is smiling ? " 

The youth put his arms around the girl. 
They rose and, standing, looked down upon 
the sleeper. 

How peaceful he lay; quite motionless. 
The long, gray-sprinkled hair was brushed 
back, showing the broad, furrowed forehead. 

"He will sleep till the morning." 

They went to the railing, and turned 
their faces upward at the stars. 

"That is wonderful," said the boy, "but 
the earth and the ways of its people are 
wonderful too." 

They saw suddenly a meteor flash across 
the heavens, leaving no trace on the sky. 

" Let us love each other forever." 
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He kissed the girl tenderly, and she held 
out her hand. 

"You must never let me walk alone, 
Erik. Remember, I have no one else in the 
world — no mother, no father. I am feeble 
and young." 

'* I love you," he said, pleadingly. 

She never doubted him, and again they 
turned to Magnus Haug. 

" He will sleep till the morning," said the 
boy. ** Then our kisses will wake him. Go 
down into the cabin and dream. My kisses 
will rouse you early. Good-night, good-night, 
dearest Alvilda." 

A few minutes later Erik Haug was 
sleeping peacefully at his father's side, while 
the little sloop crept slowly onward toward 
the rugged coast of Norway. 
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* hug of the bear,* 

Very truly yours, 

JOSHUA SLOCUM, 

Mariner,** 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, 

Voyager. 

J. r. TAYLOR Ol company 

5*7 EMnr SIXTEENTH ST., NEW YOR.K 



NORTH 

^w£ST But One Verdict i:j\sx 

SOUTH 

THE "• 

CHRONIC '"^""''"■oro 

LOAFER. 6vo, Cloth. *1.25 



OiatlooK, New YorK 

Ne-w **A new American humorist. The stories have the point and ixy 

YorK ^orce found in those told by the late lamented David Harum,** 

C*l. '^Will bring a smile when it is read a second or third time,** 

Ne-w Orleans Pieax^ne 
l«a. ''Racy ^th wisdom and humor.** 

CHiea^o Inter-Oee*n 

111^^ "A book full of good laughs, and will be found a sure specific for the 

Uues.** 

Om»K» l^orld Herald 
Neb. ''The reader will love him. * * 

NortK American, PKiladelpKi* 

"Great natural humor and charm. In this story alone Mr. Lloyd 
is deserving of rank up-front among the American humorists.** 

Portland Transcript 

-^ "A cheerful companion. The reviewer has enjoyed it in a month 
* when books to be read have been many and the time precious.*' 

Denver R.eptJiblic*n 

"Nelson Lloyd is to be hailed as a Columbus. There i8n*t a story in 
the book that isn*t first-class fiin, and there* s no reason why The Chronic 
Col Loafer should not be placed in the gallery of American celebrities beride the 
popular and philosophical Mr, Dooley.** 

J. r. TAYLOR CO. COMPANY 

5*7 EJiST SIXTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 



TWENTY-SIX 
AlfD ONE 

THREE MASTERPIECES FROM THk 

RUSSIAN BY 

MAXIME GORKY 

Compr«K«i>«lT* Pr*f«o* bx IVAN STBANNIK 



^'TWENTY-SIX A^D ONE" 

A. Prose Poean 

* ^ ^ 
"TCHELK-^CHE" 

Th* Tal* whteK K.«nK*d CORKY Amontf tke 
Forvmoat 'Wrl*«ra of th« 'D»^ 

^ * ^ 

"MALVA" 

TH« Most FaanotJis of His SKort Roanaaoos 

>«» ^ ^ 

Clioic* jffrttef ic Bindlnjr Gif f Top lUustratmd 0t.9S 

J. F. TAYLOR Ol COMPANY 

S ^ 7 EJtST StXTEBHTH ST.. NCW YOKB 
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""We "were Stran|(ers and tKox tooK \s« in. 



The Van Dwellers 



A STRENUOUS QUEST FOR A HOMB 



BY 

JlLSEllT BIGELOW PAmE 

Author of " TKe Bread Line " 

To Those Who Have Lived in Flats 

To Those Who Are Living in Flats, and 

To Those Who Are Thinking of Living in Flats 

Every one will enjoy the delicious humor in this account 
of a pursuit of the Ideal Home. The agonizing compli- 
cations that arose between Landlord, Janitor, Moving 
Man and the Little Family are limitless. 
Only tKe income of tKe searcKera is limited* 



A booK to appeal to every one, "wKetKer 
aflUcted "witK liKe tro^sbles or not. 



lll^satrated, ClotK, 75c. 

Very cKeap — considerin|( "wKat tK« 
experience cost. 

J. r. TAYLOR CEl company 

9^7 EAST SIXTEENTH ST.. NEW YORK 



** Too |(oodl a novel to remain -unclaimed." 

— Chicago Evening PosU 

^ ^ ^ 



The Ordeal 



OF Elizabeth 

Frontispiece by C, Allan Gilbert 
Ornamental cloth cover, gilt top. Sf-jo 

yf yf yf 

Times' Saturday Reuiew, Philadelphia 

''The anonymous author of this clever story shows all the 
ear-marks of a practiced writer. It would not be surprising 
when the name is revealed to find it by no means un&miliar* 
The book is well constructed, consistent and logical, and 
although its theme would lend itself easily to sensational treat- 
ment, it is handled with conspicuous delicacy and restraint* 
Elizabeth is a thoroughly natural and charming character. 
There is sufficient humor to leaven the seriousness of the main 
thread of the story. It is a goo J tale, capitally told,** 

Pittsburgh ChroniclemTelegraph 

«* A powerful romance, strong in plot, vivid in coxstruc- 
tion. It is fiill of human interest and deep sympathy, with- 
out a trace of morbidness or sendmental gaucherie. The 
picture which it represents of the social life of New York is 
realistic without being ill-natured or sarcasdc. It is a love 
story which will force every woman who reads the book to 
place herself in the position of Elizabeth and ask herself 
what she would have done if subjected to the same ordeal. '* 

J. r. TAYLOR ®. COMPANY 

* *. 7 B^ST SIXTEENTH ST.. NEW TORK 



LACHMI BAl 

BY 

MICHAEL "WHITE 

Ornamental ClotH Cover* $1.50 
FuUx Illustrated 

A Strong Historical Novel 

Dealing with the Sepoy liebelllon 

A story founded upon the struggle of the 
famous Princess of India^ Lachmi Bai^ to 
recover her possessions from the English, c 

The novel shows her in the role of The 
Jeanne d *Arc of India, depicting with masterly 
skill the brains^ unceasing energy and indomi- 
table courage which enabled her to rouse the 
native princes to strike a blow for freedom. 
Her beauty, woman's wit and earnestness of 
purpose, all make her a most fascinating hero- 
ine, both in romance and history. 

J. r. TAYLOR Ca COMPANY 

5 £h 7 BJiSr SIXTEENTH ST., NEW TORK 



THE GIFT BOOK OF THE SEASON 

The Book of Sport 

Written by the following Experts : 

CoL John Jacob Astor H. H. Hunnewell, Jr. 

Oliver H. P. Belmont Euitace H. Miles 

Fozhall Keene T. Sufiren Tailer 

John E. Cowdin Edward La Montagne^ Sr. 

Miss Ruth Underhill Malcolm D. Whitman 

Miss Beatrix Hoyt Holcombe Ward 

Herbert M. Harriman J. Parmly Paret 

Findlay S. Douglu Ralph N. EUii 

H. L. Herbert Albert C. Bostwick 

Lawrence M. Stockton Herman B. Duryea 

George Richmond Fearing^ Jr. W. P. Stephens 

Irving Cox 

••Unique and badly needed." — Caspar Whitney. 

••An American Badminton. Superbly done. Author- 
itative." — Boston Herald. 

•• There has never been anything like this galaxy of stars 
in the realms of amateur sporting literature." 

— New Tork Herald. 

••A noble book of sports. Written for lovers of sport by 
lovers of sport. Only the best of the best has been given. 
This applies alike to articles, illustrations and book-nuking. 
The best possible book on amateur sport" 

— Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 

For descriptive eircularsy sample pages, etc., address 

J. r. TAYLOR (EL COMPANY 

S Jh 7 EAST SIXTEENTH ST., NE^W YORK 



Charles Ringslet 

NOVELS. POEMS AND LIFE 
CHESTER EDITION 

Illustrated with 42 photogravure plates printed on Japa* 
nese paper, from paintings by Zeigler, and from portraits by 
Reich and others, photographs, etc. Introductions by Mau- 
rice Kingsley Printed from new, large type, on choice 
Vud paper. 

lA' volumes, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $20.00» 
Onm'Malf crushed morocco, gilt top, f45*00. 



Supplied separately in cloth, as follows: 

H2REWARD TH£ WAKE - • • 2 Vdla. Is.oo 

3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 

This is the only illustrated edition of this author^ s 
works ever issued. The introductions by Charles Kingsley't 
son are particularly interesting and timely. 



ALTON LOCKE 1 

WESTWARD HO! 1 

YEAST I 

TWO YEARS AGO - . . - » 

HYPATIA % 

POEMS I 

LETTERS AND MEMORIES ... 2 



J. r. TAYLOR (BL COMPANY 

S Sh 7 EJkSr SIXTEENTH ST.. NEW YORK 



The Colburn Prize 

By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON 

ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL HUMPHREY 

Ornamental ClotK Cover, $1.00 

^ ^ ^ 

Mrs. Jackson needs no introduction. Her stories in 
the St. Nicholas magazine have won for her a warm place 
in the hearts of the girls throughout the country. The 
Colburn Prize is a charming story of mutual sacrifice by two 
school friends, and is the last and best work of the gifted 
author of Denise and Ned Toddles and Pretty Polly Perkins. 
Nine full-page illustrations add to the charm of this ex- 
quisite gift book which Mrs. Jackson has dedicated to THE 
SCHOOL GIRLS THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 



The Billy Stories 

By EVA LOVETT 

Omementel ClotK Cover, $1.00 

Charmingly Illustrated with Half-Tones and Lirte Cuts 

^ ^ ^ 

Billy in the role of Pirate^ Author ^ Rough Rider ^ etc, 
will be keenly enjoyed by every boy and girl, and also by 
the older people who read this book. 

j\, K\inioro\s8 and most ani\i8in|( set of stories 
told from tKe boy's point of vie-v 

J. r. TAYLOR (BL COMPANY 

S A- 7 EJtSr SIXTEEKTH ST.. NEW TORK 



PARLOUS TIMES 

DAVID DWIGHT WELLS 

A Novel of Modem Diplomacx 

BY THB AUTHOR OF 

•'Hmr Ladyship's Elephant.'" 

Parlous Times is a society novel of to-day. 
The scene is laid in London in diplomatic 
circles. The romance was suggested by experi- 
ences of the author while Second Secretary of 
the United States Embassy at the Court of St. 
James. It is a charming love story, with a 
theme both fresh and attractive. The plot is 
strong, and the action of the book goes with a 
rush. Political conspiracy and the secrets of 
an old tower of a castle in Sussex play an im- 
portant part in the novel. The story is a 
bright comedy, full of humor, flashes of keen 
wit and clever epigram. It will hold the 
reader's attention from beginning to end. 
Altogether it is a good story exceedingly well 
told, and promises to be Mr. Wells* most suc- 
cessful novel. 

Cloth, Svo, $IJfO 

J. r. TAYLOR Ca COMPANY 

5 «• 7 BJkSr SIXTEENTH ST., NEW YORA 



Trimitt Bells 

Bx AME:LIA £. BARK 

Cimtht Svt 0r*so 

*'Oa« of tH« b««t stori** myrmr written by 

Am«lU i:. Barr.*' 

ST. LOUIS GI^OBZ: DZ:MOCRi^.T. 

CHKISTIi^N Ni^TIONt 

''Without ^uettioii the best book for young ptU which hat appeared 
far yean. Beadet betng interesting it hat an educational value, at it it good 
•npplementaiy reading to a tchooi course in history. Mn. Barr is at her 
best in Trinity Btlh. We trust that erery libraiy will soon hare a copy on 
its shdyes.** 

lATEJtAXiCr "WORLD. Bo«tos&. 

'<In idea and execution this is one of the author's best worlcs, and 
well worthy of its superb dress of silver and green.** 

THi: BOOK-BimiKt 

*<The name is happily chosen for this romandc story of life in New 
York during the period precccfing the war with the Mediterranean corsairs, 
for the bells of Old 'ninity ring out an accompaniment to the changing for- 
tunes of the lovaUe litde Dutch heroine. There is a charm in Mrs. Barr*a 
work that goes directly to the reader*s heart, while her skill in the delinea- 
tion of character is no less efiectiTe in its appeal to the mind. Trinity StIU 
is an excellent minor historical romance, worthy of a permanent place in « 
young prVt library.** 

BOSTON TIMES t 

'<No more agreeable story of life in the early days of our country hat 
ever been written. Trinity Bells shows Mrs. Barr*s charm and power ia 
all its force and beauty. Besides its historical value, it is vasdy entertaining. 



t* 



J. r. TAYLOR (EL COMPANY 

S Jh 7 BAST SIXTBBJtTH ST., NEW YORJS 



Two Sides 

OF A QjUESriON 

Life from a Woman's Point of View 

BY 

MAY SINCLAIR 

ClotH Z\.30 

A BOOK TO READ, THINK 
OVER AND DISCUSS 



**A mMtcrpiecc. The vigor of the work tnd the knowl- 
edge of human interest it displays are altogether exceptional. 

— The Bpfikman, 

''The characters are irresistible. The book shotdd be 
read." — St. James Gazette. 

''This book belongs to a high order of imagpbative fiction^ 
based on the essential realities of life." — Athenaeum. 

J. r. TAYLOR O. COMPANY 

5*7 EJiSr SIXTEENTH ST., NCW TOKK 



LORDS %E NORTH 

By A. C. LAUT 
A Strong Historical Novel 

ZORDS OF THE NORTH is a thrilling romance 
dealing with the rivalries and intrigues of The Ancient 
and Honorable Hudson's Bay and the North- West 
Companies for the supremacy of the fiir trade in the 
Great North. It is a story of life in the open; of 
pioneers and trappers. The life of the fiir traders in 
Canada is graphically depicted. The struggles of the Selkirk 
settlers and the intrigues which made the life of the two great 
for trading companies so full of romantic interest, are here 
laid bare. Francis Parkman and other historians havis 
written of the discovery and colonization of this part of our 
great North American continent, but no novel has appeared 
so full of life and vivid interest as Lords of the North. 
Much valuable information has been obtained from old docu- 
ments and the records of the rival companies which wielded 
unlimited power over a vast extent of our country. The 
style is admirable, and the descriptions of an untamed conti- 
nent, of vast forest wastes, rivers, lakes and prairies, will 
place this book among the foremost historical novels of the 
present day. The struggles of the English for supremacy, 
the capturing of frontier posts and forts, and the life of trader 
and trapper are pictured with a master's hand. Besides 
being vastly interesting. Lords of the North is a book of his- 
toriad value. ^^^ ^^ ^,^^ 

I r. TAYLOR ®. COMPANY 

5 4> 7 BMfT SIXTEENTH ST., NEW YOKH 



White Butterflies 

By KATE UPSON CLARK 

ClotH, ftvo, %\,^3 

MARY £. -WILKINS 

''The ttoriei are manrellout. I feel at though I svert constantly find- 
ing another vein of gold. The dnunatic power in tome of them hat never 
been excelled in any American ihort itoriei. * Solly* is a masterpiece" 

ANSON JUDD UPSON. D.D.. L.1..D.. 

CHanb«Uor of TH« Univ. of Now YorK 

«Yonr ttoriei are just what I like. Your characters are exceedingly 
▼ii^d. I cannot too .warmly commend the nmplidty and purity of your 
i^le, the viyidnets of your characters and the general construction of the 
stories." 

MAKGARJDT C SANGSTCB 

''It seems to me that no stories, long or short, have appeared, which 
illustrate more perfectly than these what we have in mind wl^n we use, in 
a literary sense, the term ^Americanism.* The atmosphere of these beau- 
tiful tales is truthfully varied to suit every locality descnbed, but everywhere 
the standards and ideals are set alike. A sound, healthAil Americanism^ 
just what we wish the word to mean, pervades them all." 

St. I^otsis Globo-Domoorot 

*'It is not art ; it is genius." 

THo Notion 

"It is unusual to find so wide a range of scene and person in one col- 
lection of short stories. In each of these a strongly dramatic incident is in- 
troduced, ringing both true and real.' 



>> 



Moil ond £xpro«« 

"Many a nugget of wisdom, many a bit of homely philosophy, and 
enough humor to leaven the whole." 

"Wostorn Cltib 'Womon 

"Full of exquisite pathos, a tenderness, a delicacy of touch not often 
equalled. The art is perfect.' 
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CKico|(o £«vonin|( Post 

"Mrs. Clark is entitled to the thanks of a reading public." 



J. r. TAYLOR (B. COMPANY 

5 4* 7 BJtST SIXTEEMTH ST.. NEW YORK. 
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